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NATIONALITY GROUPS IN CLEVELAND POLITICS 
By WELLINGTON G. ForDycE 


The importance of the immigrant in the political life of Cleve- 
land was recognized at an early date, both by their own leaders 
and by native born politicians. The foreigner realizes the value of 
team play and may organize for spoils, but he has frequently 
shown independence and has voted a split ticket. With the in- 
crease in naturalization which has taken place since the war, the 
foreign vote has become increasingly important. The party in 
control at the time of arrival usually has had the greatest in- 
fluence. In general most of the immigrants have been Democrats. 
In 1924 Robert M. LaFollette carried the city, in 1928 Alfred E. 
Smith, and in 1932 and 1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the first 
two elections the county was carried by the Republicans, due to 
the vote in the suburbs which was largely native born.” 

In the period 1870-1913 the immigrant reaching Cleveland 
from eastern seaports had the same political importance that the 
Irish immigrant of an earlier day had in the elections of seaboard 
cities. That early Irish immigrant frequently voted several times 
the day he landed. While no evidence exists that this happened 
in Cleveland, many of the political abuses which were character- 
istic of American cities in the last fifty years were to be found 
in the control of the immigrant voter in Cleveland. Until 1913 
the immigrant arriving in Cleveland was entirely dependent upon 
being met by relatives, friends, or a representative of a local 
political boss. The latter was usually an opportunist, and this sit- 
uation gave him the advantage of placing the new arrival under 
obligation to him. Uncertainty of the time of arrival of special 

1 Principal sources for the material in this article were newspapers and personal 
interviews. The writer is especially indebted to Mr. Clark E. Miller for valuable 


introductions and suggestions, and to Mr. Louis J. Simon for assistance in obtaining 
figures from the records of the Board of Elections. 
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trains carrying immigrants made it difficult for friends and rela- 
tives to meet them, and their place was taken by political hench- 
men of various ward bosses.” 

The political boss of the foreign wards in Cleveland was the 
same type to be found in most American cities. He was either 
a naturalized citizen or native born of the first generation, a resi- 
dent of the ward he ruled, spoke the mother tongue, and of com- 
mon race and religion with the people he controlled. The new 
arrival was gathered into the fold at the railway station and 
through further services was made to feel his obligation to the 
ward boss. Among these services were boarding houses and hotels 
to which the stranger was guided, aid in getting a job, small loans, 
and saloons and eating houses which served as clubs. Within the 
community, donations to charity, contributions for the celebration 
of various local and racial holidays, bail and legal aid for the 
immigrant in court, acting as mediator in domestic and community 
disputes, and supporting all projects for church and community 
welfare added to his influence and power within the ward. In the 
early 1900’s Jews and Russians asked for Harry Bernstein, Ital- 
ians for Theodore Garabelli, Hungarians for Theodore Kundtz.® 

Among the early political bosses in the foreign wards “Czar” 
Harry Bernstein, a Jew, was the outstanding figure. He used 
many of the devices to obtain power which had been previously 
mentioned. A Jewish theatre, a bank, a saloon, and a restaurant 
were numbered among his business interests. The old Fifteenth 
Ward which he controlled was a Russian Jewish colony with a 
scattering of Italians and Negroes. He made loans on unsecured 
notes, and his Christmas celebrations and ready charity made him 
a power. So great was his influence that politicians who knew 
him claim that when he promised to deliver the ward by a specific 
margin the “Czar” never missed his prediction by more than fifty 
votes. One street in Cleveland is still known as “Bernstein’s 
Elbow.” This title arose from an incident where in cutting 
through a new street, the city ordinance, at Bernstein’s request, 
provided that the new street was to take a bend, instead of follow- 


2 Annual Report of the City of Cleveland, 1913, 1481ff. 

®The Foreign Population in the City of Cleveland and Where They Live, MS. 
(in the files of the Cleveland Public Library) 10ff. The author of this paper is 
unknown. Conditions described seem to have been in 1904-1905. 
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ing a straight line. This demonstrates his tremendous power over 
the City Council. Another local boss whose career was similar to 
that of “Czar” Bernstein was William Welfeld, a Polish Jew, who 
flourished during the 1890’s. He founded the first uniformed 
Polish marching club in 1893. ‘Welfeld was prominent in the po- 
litical machine headed by Mark Hanna, coaxed the immigrants of 
the old Twelfth Ward into naturalization, and maintained almost 
absolute control over his ward. 

Maurice Maschke was probably the most outstanding of all 
the political figures which have come from the immigrants in 
Cleveland. American born of German Jewish parents, he became 
a dominant figure in Ohio politics, received recognition in national 
politics, and was the most important individual in Cleveland poli- 
tics between 1909-1933. Maschke graduated from Harvard and 
Western Reserve Universities, and began his political career under 
“Czar” Bernstein. By 1899 he completely controlled the downtown 
wards. He was in eclipse during Tom L. Johnson’s reign. The 
death of Hanna wrought confusion in the Republican ranks, but 
by 1909 Maschke emerged as the party leader. He selected Her- 
man Baehr as the man to beat Johnson. Johnson’s reign as mayor 
of Cleveland ended because Maschke picked a candidate of Ger- 
man ancestry who carried the German wards which had been 
solid supporters of the reformer Johnson. From 1916-1932 the 
City Hall was in Maschke’s hands by one device or another. From 
1920-1928 both city and county were under his control. Even 
during the period of the city manager government Maschke man- 
aged to retain his control over patronage and the jobs were di- 
vided on the basis of sixty per cent. for Republicans and forty 
per cent. for Democrats. This situation assisted materially in 
undermining the public confidence in the city manager plan. In 
1920 Maschke was chosen a member of the Republican National 
Committee, and in 1928 he successfully fought for Herbert 
Hoover in the face of a favorite son movement to nominate the 
late Frank B. Willis. From this battle he emerged more powerful 
than ever. Regardless of political practice, Maschke seems to have 
commanded respect from all who knew him. This is perhaps 
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best demonstrated by the comments appearing in the press at his 
death.* 

Among the other immigrant leaders in the early years of the 
century were Kundtz of the Hungarians and Conrad Mizer among 
the Germans. The real contributions of these two men were in 
fields other than government. Joseph and Louis Black also had 
great influence among the Hungarians during the 1890’s although 
they were Jewish in origin. Since the war a new type of leader 
has appeared. The evils of bossism, the disintegration of the 
foreign colonies and increased political experience on the part of 
the immigrant voter have made it difficult for the old type boss to 
survive, except in a few isolated wards. 

The most prominent Hungarian political leader since the 
war has been Louis Petrash, who has been city commissioner of 
licenses, member of the City Council, and holds a place on the 
municipal bench. W. J. Nowak, as publisher of the Polish Mon- 
itor Daily, has had great influence among his people. Adam Damm, 
who was of German origin, was friendly with the Slovenian group, 
and has represented Slovenian wards in the post war period. 
Anton Grdina, a Slovenian who has extensive business interests in 
the colony, has had considerable political influence among his 
people. In the same colony Louis Pirc, editor of the Slovene 
daily, has been one of the group’s most important figures polit- 
ically. Among the Czechs Anton Sprosty has been prominent. 
Herman Finkle and Alexander Bernstein, the latter a nephew of 
“Czar” Bernstein, have been important in the control of the old 
East 55th-Woodland districts. 

The Czechs have been generally Democrats, with a tendency 
towards Socialism. Independence is a characteristic and they fre- 
quently split their votes. In 1917 the Czech wards voted for a 
Republican mayor, a Democratic councilman, and a Democratic 
congressman.® They have elected members of their race to Con- 
gress, City Council, and the State Legislature. Their political 
importance has won them recognition in the jayor’s cabinet. In 
1916 when Americans made little distinction between Czech and 

*The Cleveland Piain Dealer, Cleveland News, and the Cleveland Press, No 


vember 20, 1936. 
S Eleanor E. Ledbetter, The Czechs in Cleveland (Cleveland, 1919), 365. 
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Austrian, John J. Babka, a Czech, was elected to Congress.® The 
Twenty-third Ward in the heart of the Jugoslav colony has been 
solidly Democratic. One reason for this has been that their leading 
newspaper had a Democratic editor, and one of their earliest 
friends, Damm, was of this party. John Mihelich, the former 
councilman from this ward, is one of their later leaders. Proba- 
bly the outstanding figure that has appeared in Cleveland politics 
from the Slovenian group is Frank J. Lausche. His promotion in 
politics has been rapid and his service has been of the highest type. 
Efficient service on the municipal bench has resulted in promotion 
to the Common Pleas Court. Of judicial type he has added much 
to the dignity of the bench, his support coming from all sections 
of the city and county. 

The Syrians have held no important offices. They have been 
Republicans largely because their leaders, being conservative mer- 
chants, have received most of their favors from this party. Two 
Syrian social clubs became affiliated with party organizations in 
1928, the Syrian American Club with the Republicans and the 
Arteneet Club with the Democrats. They seem to be of im- 
portance in spite of the size of the group, as some of the most 
prominent political figures are always careful to attend Syrian 
social affairs to which they are invited. The Rumanians have been 
Democrats. The name and the belief that it is a workingman’s 
party were the chief reasons. They have a Newton D. Baker 
Democratic Club, which is also a social group. There has been 
a smaller Republican Club. They have held no offices, and their 
only recognition has been in receiving laboring jobs for newly 
arrived immigrants. 

Early Italian voters were pretty evenly divided, with Repub- 
licans in the majority. The period 1926-1933 has seen them greatly 
disturbed, with a shift toward the Democrats. They have been at 
times under the influence of political bosses. The Twelfth Ward 
under the leadership of Alexander Bernstein has a large Italian 
element. This man has held an important place in the councils of 
the local Republican organization, and has been mentioned as a 
possibility for the county chairmanship. The Italians have not re- 


Thomas Capek, The Czechs (Bohemians) in America (Boston, 1920), 90. 
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ceived the recognition their numbers warrant. The action of 
Governor Myers Cooper in making a judicial appointment, in 
which he ignored the Italians, cost him the Cuyahoga County 
Italian vote. A growing feeling of resentment over this situation 
has made the Italian vote ripe for the politician who can take 
advantage of it. The appointment of Frank Celebrezze to the 
municipal bench by Governor Martin L. Davey was announced 
January 2, 1937. This is the first appointment from the Italian 
group to any court in Ohio. At the same time Joseph Artl, a 
Bohemian, was named to the same court. Artl was for some time 
a member of the City Council.” 

The Greeks, found in occupations similar to those of the 
Syrians, have been their opposite politically. They are liberal and 
independent political thinkers and have been Democrats. A Greek 
Democratic Club has been of considerable importance. It has not 
been a plum-seeking organization, but has been interested in pro- 
moting citizenship. Although a small group, its political influence 
was one factor which forced the newspapers to aba:idon the prac- 
tice of designating an arrested criminal by race. The Poles have 
assumed an active role in politics since 1920. Prior to the war 
they were slow to become citizens. The change in the Poles’ po- 
litical status is shown by the fact that while only 493 voted in 
1904, the number of voters has increased to the point that over a 
score of active political and civic clubs existed in the Polish col- 
ony in 1929.° 

Poles prominent in Cleveland politics since the war include 
Joseph Sawicki, municipal judge, Felix Matia, director of parks 
under Mayor Harry L. Davis, and Joseph Trinastic, councilman 
and assistant director of the Citizens’ Bureau, Rose Laskowski, 
of the Police Bureau in charge of social work in the Broadway 
settlement, four members of the City Council, a number of cabinet 
members under various mayors, and several members of the State 
Legislature.® Any civic gathering of Poles since the war has re- 
ceived careful attention from all politicians. They are becoming 
one of the most powerful of all the immigrant groups, and as their 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 2, 193 
5 W. J. Nowak, ed., Survey and Maps of Polish Cleveland (Cleveland, 1930), & 


* Ibid., 9. 
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settlement has shown less disintegration than others, will probably 
continue as an important political factor in Cleveland. 

The Germans long have been an important factor in Cleve- 
land politics. They were not professional politicians, but due to 
the fact that they retained their racial unity longer than other 
immigrants they have formed the connecting link between the 
older immigrants and the new. In the late 1890’s and early 1900’s 
they were Democrats, believing this party to have more liberal 
policies. They split on the money question, however, into fairly 
even divisions. It was a German Republican, Baehr, who finally 
defeated Johnson, Cleveland’s famous liberal mayor. In 1917 
every ward contained several German families, and in Wards 
1-7, over half the foreign vote was still being cast by Germans.?° 
An attempt was made in 1931 to organize them into a political 
union. The Stadtverbandt Society, consisting of delegates from 
each of the scores of German societies in the city, was organized 
for the discussion of local civic and political questions. The 
founders claimed it to be non-partisan. 

The majority of Cleveland Russians are Democrats because 
they believe that party to be more interested in the workingman. 
Few political leaders have come from this group. Those who 
have been candidates, have been generally unsuccessful because 
they were not “organization” men. On the whole they are anti- 
communistic because of the large Jewish element in the Commis- 
sariat. The Russian Civic League was founded as a non-partisan 
political club. It has met monthly for the discussion of civic and 
political questions. Politicians have been glad of the opportunity 
to speak before it. The Russians have received political recogni- 
tion only in smaller offices. August Bessenyey served as assistant 
law director, Dr. Eugene Mankovich as city industrial physician, 
and John Klamet as one of the city engineers. 

Americans associate communism with Russians, whether in 
Europe or America. One writer has said that the Russians in 
America are under the influence of their workingmen’s organiza- 
tions, and that they tend towards communism in spite of the active 
opposition of their priests, lawyers, and other intelligentsia. He 


10 David E. Green, The City and Its People (Cleveland, 1917), 9. 
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has also pointed out the existence of a great many communistic so- 
cieties in America.** This may apply to other American cities, but 
not to Cleveland. The Russian liberals have refused to have any- 
thing to do with communism. The reason was that many returned 
to Russia, but came back to America, disappointed with the Soviet 
State. Before May, 1932, there had not been formed in Cleveland 
a communistic society which was purely Russian.** Communism 
in the Cleveland foreign population has been made up from the 
malcontents of all racial groups, and from the Russians came 
only a small minority. Most of these are Galician Russians. In 
general, communism has made little progress among the immi- 
grants. They came to America to better their economic status, 
and their ambition has been to obtain a home and a little piece of 
land of their own. This frequently takes them into the suburbs 
of Cleveland, where many of them have built their homes with 
their own hands. The depression was particularly difficult for the 
immigrant. The vast majority were employed in Cleveland’s in- 
dustry, and the later immigrants held a very humble place in the 
economic life of the city. These laborers were the first to feel the 
pinch of unemployment and hard times. When they faced the loss 
of their homes, their savings, and economic independence, it was 
not unnatural that they should do what many native born Amer- 
icans did—turn to radical political ideas as a possible remedy for 
their difficulties. Communist propagandists took full advantage of 
this situation to circulate printed materials in the foreign colonies. 
The recovery of industry and increasing employment has nullified 
any gains that communism made among them. The fact that the 
immigrant is naturally conservative, and the opposition of their 
churches were factors which radical agitators were unable to 
overcome. 

The number of Hungarian voters in Cleveland has been small 
due to slowness of naturalization. They have been divided as to 
parties, with a large number of them Socialists. This may possibly 
be due to the leadership of the group of Magyar intelligentsia 
which has flourished in Cleveland since the war. Louis Petrash, 

11 Jerome Davis, The Russians and Ruthenians in America (New York, 1922), 69. 


Ina Telberg, Russians in Cleveland, MS. (Master’s thesis in Western Reserve 
University uiteary), 43ff. 
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councilman, Julius Kovachy, municipal judge, and Hugo Varga, 
a vice president of the Cleveland Bar Association and a member 
of Mayor Harold Burton’s Cabinet, have been the outstanding 
political figures among this group since 1920. 

One of the sensational figures in Cleveland politics since 
1900 has been Peter Witt, American born of German parents who 
came to Cleveland as a result of the Revolution of 1848. He was 
one of the group of young men, which included Baker, Morris 
Black, and Frederick C. Howe, who absorbed the liberal political 
ideas in vogue during the administration of Johnson. Witt held 
a number of minor offices, and was especially interested in taxa- 
tion. His speeches, delivered from a soap box in public square, 
dealt with the irregularities of taxation and the dangers to society 
from this condition. He established a school of taxation in his 
office, and characteristically was willing to argue the matter at 
any time. This training later made him an authority on municipal 
taxation, especially in the field of utilities and transportation.** 
Witt was found always on the radical side, and while considered 
a Democrat, was a practical Socialist. He was twice a candidate 
for mayor, but lost on both occasions. One of the factors which 
cost him the first election was that he offended the foreign element 
by a statement made in the heat of the campaign. This statement, 
detrimental to the foreign born, was published by the Republican 
Committee in a pamphlet written by Ven Svarch, a Bohemian. 
This threw the foreign vote in certain wards to Davis, the Re- 
publican candidate, who became mayor, from which office he 
moved on to the governorship. 

The Jews have held many political positions of importance. 
Maschke and his importance has already been discussed. Alex- 
ander Bernstein was director of public service under Davis. Alfred 
A. Benesch was director of public safety under Baker, served in 
the Council as president of the Board of Education, and in the 
Cabinet of Davey. Maurice Bernon served as common pleas 
judge, in the Council, and as president of the Board of Elections. 
Louis J. Simon served as a member of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and as secretary of the Board of Elections. In the latter 


18 Charles E. Kennedy, Fifty Years of Cleveland, 1875-1925 (Cleveland, 1925), 141. 
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position he assisted in putting into effect the State system of 
permanent registration, and other suggestions he has made to pre- 
vent fraud and corruption during elections have been enacted into 
law. He has also served as consultant to Chicago and Detroit in 
the installation of permanent registration. Two Cleveland Jews 
served in the diplomatic service, Benjamin Peixotto appointed the 
first American minister to Rumania, and Simon Wolf as minister 
to Egypt. Many have filled places on the bench with distinction. 
Mary Grossman has served as a municipal judge, and one of the 
outstanding liberals has been Judge Manuel Levine of the Court 
of Appeals. 

The principal Italians to hold office have been Benjamin D. 
Nicola, United States commissioner, Charles I. Russo, first assist- 
ant United States district attorney, Anthony Fioretti, assistant law 
director, Michael Picciano, chief police prosecutor, Samuel Lo- 
grasso, assistant police prosecutor, Alexander De Maioribus, coun- 
cilman, and Eleanor C. Farina, assistant police prosecutor. The 
Office of Police Prosecutor has been distributed among attorneys 
of various races. In 1922 Director of Law Judson Paul Lamb 
abolished all distinctions of rank among police prosecutors, and 
adopted a system of rotation of assignments in order to avoid all 
racial considerations in police cases, a problem which had been 
causing some difficulty and criticism.“ 

An examination of the nationality of the members of the 
City Council over a period of years gives some idea as to the im- 
portance of immigrant groups in the politics of Cleveland. The 
council was composed of twenty-five members during the period 
1923-1929. In 1923 there were four Irishmen, three Germans, one 
Welshman, one Negro, two Jews, one Jugoslav, one Pole, one 
Hungarian, and eleven of native American stock. In 1925 the 
Irish and native stock each lost a representative, the gain being 
taken by the Jugoslavs and by the addition of a Czech. In 1927 
the native stock lost five, there were two more Irish representa- 
tives, a gain of one each for the Jews, and Jugoslavs, and a new 
Italian member. In 1929 there were four of native stock, two 
Irish, six German, three Negro, two Jewish, two Jugoslav, two 
Poles, one Hungarian, one Bohemian, and one Italian members. 


4 The Cleveland Year Book, 1923, 18. 
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From the trend of these figures it would seem that the power of 
the foreign vote was steadily increasing, especially among the 
newer groups. A number of those listed as Germans represented 
districts which were not German, and one of the Irishmen repre- 
sented a district of Finns. An abstract list of names of the 
Council’s membership during this period shows how completely 
the politics of an American city absorbs its immigrant element. 
Some of them were: Gallagher, Witt, McGinty, Finkle, Sulzman, 
Orlikowki, Sprosty, Petrash, Mihelich, Goldman, Walz, De Mai- 
oribus, Bohn, Furth, Szcznka, and Krueck.”® 

The importance of the immigrant as a voter is demonstrated 
by a reference to Census figures.’® In 1906 one out of every five 
persons in Cleveland was Jewish, one out of every six was Slavic, 
and one in five was German. One-half of the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools were of foreign parentage the same year. In the elec- 
tion of 1905 men of forty-four nationalities voted, and thirty-six 
per cent. of the electors voting were born in Europe.** In 1920 
about fifty per cent. of the foreign born in Cleveland of voting 


age were naturalized citizens. Approximately eighty-five out of 
every hundred persons in Cleveland are either foreign born or 
have at least one parent who has been born abroad. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN VOTE CLEVELAND, OHIO” 
Foreign Foreign Registration 
Registration Total Vote percentage of total 


Vote cast 
1911 28,917 84,204 
1912 28,821 87,958 
1914 31,859 105,066 
1916 33,095 111,138 
1918 £0,682 93,325 
1919 32,652 112,571 
1920 43,084 184,048 
1921 39 265 154,123 
1922 35,880 122,397 
1924 49,072 197,084 
1928 59,548 255,215 
1930 69,986 198,936 
1932 66,476 257,122 
1934 74,728 258,100 


15 Official Records of the Board of Elections, Cleveland, Ohio. 

% For a detailed study of immigrant population in Cleveland consult Wellington 
G. Fordyce, “Immigrant Colonies in Cleveland,” Ohio State Archaeological and Histor- 
ical Soctety Quarterly (Columbus, Ohio), XLV (1936), 320-40. 
om 11 David E. Green, The Invasion of Cleveland by Europeans (Cleveland, 1906), 
10ff. 

18 Compiled from Official Records of Board of Elections. 
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The accompanying table shows vividly the importance of the 
foreign vote in Cleveland. It will be noticed that the foreign 
registration has kept pace with the total vote cast, and it must be 
remembered that a large percentage of the increase in the total 
vote cast comes from the first and second generation of foreign 
born parents. This latter element was not included in the per- 
centage figures given in the table. During the era of the city 
manager plan in Cleveland’s government, the foreign born learned 
a lesson which has made them realize their potential political 
power. Under this regime councilmen were elected by districts un- 
der a system of proportional representation. This system gave the 
opportunity for a united vote, and although the mayoralty system 
has been restored, the foreign born continued to be influenced by 
racial considerations in municipal affairs. The vote on the repeal 
of the city manager system was close, 61,448 to 51,931. This 
seems to indicate a division among the foreign born on this ques- 
tion. Some opposed it because they did not understand it, and 
others because it enabled one group to dominate a district. 

Another change in the political situation has been the shift 
of colonies. Regions such as the old Twelfth Ward, where suc- 
cessive groups have appeared, have been subject to almost as 
many changes in politics as in races. The early Germans in this 
ward were Democrats. The Bohemians who followed tended to- 
wards socialism, and the Russian Jews and Italians were fairly 
divided between the two major parties. The Negroes who have 
taken over the ward since 1917 were staunch Republicans. This 
was typical of other foreign districts. In the west side wards the 
Germans, who were Republicans, have scattered before an invasion 
of Slavs who were Democrats. The rapid disintegration of the 
foreign sections which has taken place since 1920, has also had 
its effect. The great power formerly enjoyed by the political 
bosses in these districts has been rudely shattered ir a number of 
instances. That this will continue as long as immigration remains 
stationary seems to be a fair presumption. 

The most interesting non partisan organization in Cleveland 
politics is the Citizens’ League of Cleveland. This organization 
was founded in 1896 by a group of business and professional men 
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led by Harry A. Garfield. Its purpose was to clean up corruption 
both in the City Hall and Court House, and to promote honest 
and efficient city and county government, to foster the election 
of competent officials, and to disseminate accurate information 
relative to the city and county government. It has numerous 
activities. Its members attended Council meetings, board meet- 
ings, and sessions of the State Legislature, investigated candidates, 
and published a weekly bulletin on governmental affairs. It forced 
a civil service on unwilling politicians, cut the profit made by the 
sheriff on prisoners’ food, forced an investigation of the Board of 
Elections, and investigations of departmental abuses. It has taken 
positive action upon various franchises, increasing salaries of 
police and firemen, and it was one of the organizations to support 
the city manager plan of government. It has numbered many 
naturalized citizens among its members, and its president for 
eighteen years was Morris A. Black, a prominent merchant, whose 
parents fled from Hungary in 1850.’® 

Since 1900 the activities of this organization have influenced 
the course of local government in Cleveland. It has always been 
an independent organization. It is financed by the dues of its 
members, and pays homage to no individual or organization. Its 
name was changed in 1913 to the Civic League of Cleveland and 
in 1923 to the Citizens’ League of Cleveland.”? The Citizens’ 
League of Cleveland is the “watch dog” for the people of Cleve- 
land, and politicians walk warily. Reform lapses into indifference, 
but this organization has remained active. It represents an out- 
standing contribution to the progressive and constructive political 
history of Cleveland. Its director for the greater part of the last 
twenty-five years has been Mayo Fesler.”* 

A common practice during the elections early in the 1900’s 
was that of aiding naturalization in order to obtain the foreigner’s 
vote. In 1900 the county courts were under Republican control, 
and from the middle of October until election, the foreigners were 
brought up for a hurried examination for naturalization papers. 
In the last few days before election, four and five hundred a day 


19 The Cleveland Year Book, 1927, 318. : ; 

2” Malcolm B. Vilas, “The Citizens’ League of Cleveland,” National Municipal 
Review, XIX (October, 1930), 685. : 

™ Frederick C. Howe, The Confessions of a Reformer (New York, 1925), 84. 
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were granted papers. The foreigners appeared with an application 
approved by the County Republican Committee, and were rushed 
through by the county officials. The Republicans paid the bill and 
the Democrats raged helplessly.*? Another curious feature of this 
campaign was that Judge Frank E. Dellenbaugh, who had held 
night sessions to conduct these naturalization examinations, had 
been disbarred on March 13, 1899. He continued to serve on the 
bench for over two years after his disbarrment.”* 

In October 1900 eighteen hundred certificates of citizenship 
were issued. In 1903 the fee was doubled, and only two hundred 
and fifty were issued after the increase. In October 1904 the cost 
was cut to the original price, and the motive of the county clerk 
was under attack as a result.** The Registration Law at this time 
required all voters not American born to show either citizenship 
papers or an affidavit as to date and place where they had been 
granted. Both parties protested that many reputable citizens were 
unable to do either on such short notice and were deprived un- 
justly of the right to register. The Democrats, who depended on 
the foreign vote, had a number of registrars arrested for 
refusing registration, but these cases were dismissed. The court 
decided that registration might be permitted, but that before voting 
the required papers must be produced.2* The newspapers during 
October, 1904, carried stories which hinted at the presence of 
Federal Secret Service operatives in Cleveland, who were watch- 
ing for naturalization and registration frauds. The County Clerk 
announced the theft of six hundred blank citizenship certificates. 
All they needed for use was the forged signature of the County 
Clerk and a common pleas judge. The thief was not caught, and 
no evidence of their use was uncovered.”* 


This situation resulted in increased activity to prevent any 
further fraud in naturalization and voting. Threats of prosecution 
with prison terms and fines were made by the immigration in- 
spector. One councilman was reported to be carrying a stack of 
blank affidavits, which needed to be filled in with the name of some 

= Cleveland Plain Dealer, October 23, 1900—November 5, 1900. 

% Cleveland Press, July 9, 1904. 

% Cleveland Leader, October 8, 1904. 


% Cleveland Press, October 24, 1904. 
Cleveland Leader, October 26, 1904. 
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immigrant. Some of the papers presented were mailed to Wash- 
ington for verification.27 A number of arrests were made on the 
charge of falsification of affidavits and naturalization papers. Two 
of them, Simon Tache and Anton Matyjank, had their bonds 
signed by Kundtz, the Hungarian leader.”* At this time Maschke 
was the ward leader of the Ninth Ward. One of Maschke’s aids 
was arrested for bribery when he gave a dollar to a one-armed 
man in the presence of a newspaper man. Maschke claimed it 
was charity, that he and his assistants had a right to help the 
needy, and that the bribery charge was politics and newspaper 
sensationalism.”® 


The agitation in the press over naturalization and registration 
frauds reached its peak during the election of 1904. In 1908 the 
question did not receive any attention in the press. Changes made 
in the naturalization laws which required a longer residence in 
Cleveland for voting, and a change in the registration law, did 
away with the practice of railroading immigrants to citizenship. 
Practically every politician and racial leader interviewed by the 
writer agreed that the ethics were questionable, but pointed out 
that this citizenship might not have been attained for many years, 
and that a movement with a sordid motive behind it actually 
had a permanent beneficial result, as it started a movement for 
citizenship which continued after the original cause had disap- 
peared. 

An analysis of the past reactions of the immigrant voter pre- 
sents to the investigator two conflicting pictures. The first is the 
most commonly accepted one that the immigrant, inexperienced 
and without true understanding of the principles of self govern- 
ment, is entirely a machine guided by a rather sinister kind of 
political boss. An investigation of various elections in Cleveland 
shows that this at times has been a true picture. The men who 
have been most prominent as leaders in the immigrant colonies 
have been able to influence the votes fairly completely in their par- 
ticular districts. There have been occasions, however, where the 
reverse has been true. The naturalized voter and the voter of the 

7 Cleveland Press, October 29, 1904. 


% Ibid., November 1, 1904. 
% Ibid., November 8, 1904. 
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first generation have shown a surprising capacity to break away 
from their leaders when the issues have been clearly explained to 
them. More often than not the matter of personalities has decided 
their vote, and has smashed the immigrant leadership temporarily. 

In the late 1890’s Morris Black, of Hungarian Jewish an- 
cestry, returned to Cleveland from Harvard and became interested 
in political reform aimed at the bosses who controlled the foreign 
vote. Black surrounded himself with a group of young men of 
similar ideals, and they conducted a crusade which placed him on 
the City Council where he was a thorn in the side of the party 
machines. He was an intellectual radical, and fought for political 
honesty in a period when Cleveland politics was a game of bossism 
and corruption.*® The first attack under Black’s direction was 
made upon a group of politicians called “The Notorious Thirteen.” 
This was a group of thirteen of the twenty-two members of the 
Council controlled by the two Cleveland railway companies, and 
whose principal purpose was to protect the company franchises. 
The young reformer completely smashed their power. This is one 
of the earliest instances where a candidate of integrity won enough 
votes in the foreign wards to defeat the bosses’ candidates. Black 
lived only a few months after his election to the Council. 

In the latter part of the 19th century the figure of “Golden 
Rule” Samuel M. Jones of Toledo loomed on the horizon of Ohio 
politics. Of Welsh descent, and with a successful business and 
political career in Toledo as a background, he became an inde- 
pendent candidate for governor in 1899. Cleveland’s foreign wards 
at that time were in the hands of the typical bosses. Witt, whose 
influence has already been discussed, was chairman of the commit- 
tee which sponsored Jones’ candidacy in Cleveland. He faced the 
fight with a campaign fund of some $500. Three hundred of this 
sum went for facsimile ballots. Through political juggling of the 
party organizations, the independent candidates for the Legisla- 
ture that should have appeared in the same column with Jones 
were separated on the ballot and placed to one side. The independ- 
ent campaign centered around the education of the voter in mark- 
ing this ballot. The voter had to be taught to mark the ballot for 


%° Howe, Confessions, 80. 
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Jones, and then to skip over several columns on the ballot in order 
to vote for the independent candidates for the Legislature. How 
successful this campaign was, is indicated by the fact that Jones 
carried the county, getting some 37,000 votes, over the Hanna 
machine’s candidate, George K. Nash. The independent slate for 
the State Legislature was entirely victorious. The result of this 
election showed that the immigrant voter could be reached through 
a campaign that appealed to his intelligence and that he was not 
always quiescent under the leadership of ward bosses even at that 
early date.*? 

The career of Johnson furnishes another example of the same 
type. Johnson’s political philosophy was that it was possible to 
operate a municipal government free of graft and corruption, and 
that such a policy would be politically profitable. Johnson served 
as mayor from 1901 until 1909. His program appealed to the po- 
litically oppressed and to the underprivileged, and from the foreign 
wards came most of his support. Johnson received especially 
strong support from the Croats, Poles, and Irish, and his regime 
served as an excellent political education for the foreign born. 
The difficulty of holding the American voter with a sustained 
reform program led to his final defeat by Herman Baehr, who 
was of German descent, and carried the German wards which had 
previously supported Johnson. 

A recent election illustrates the fact that as immigration falls 
off, naturalization proceeds, and the children of immigrants be- 
come more experienced politically, the ability of ward bosses to 
control their organization has become increasingly difficult. In 
1934 the candidates for sheriff, Herbert Twelvetree, and the in- 
cumbent John Sulzman, were unsatisfactory to the newspapers 
because of the refusal of the former to commit himself in the 
matter of certain gambling houses, and the refusal of the latter 
to take any action in their suppression. The three Cleveland papers 
sponsored the candidacy of William McMasters, a Cleveland police 
inspector. In the campaign which followed McMasters polled the 
surprising total of 119,583 votes. Sulzman was reelected, but the 
amazing total rolled up by McMasters indicated that the foreign 


%1 Cleveland Leader, November 12, 1899. 
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wards were also dissatisfied and that they were responsive to 
appeals for better government. The newspapers charged that a 
deal was made between the Democratic and Republican organiza- 
tions to throw some of the sure wards from Twelvetree to Sulz- 
man in order to defeat McMasters.** A study of the vote cast 
by wards shows that in a surprising number of wards which were 
almost entirely occupied by naturalized voters or their children, 
McMasters held a majority. His strength was with no particular 
immigrant group, but scattered through them all. Bohemians, 
Poles, Slovaks, Jews, Hungarians, Slovenians and others gave 
their support to the independent.** One implication of these illus- 
trations must be that a politician of unquestioned integrity and 
sincere purpose has little cause for worry over the presence of a 
large percentage of foreign born voters. 

A new proposal to change the Charter of Cleveland has been 
made by Councilman Ernst Bohn, who is of German descent. The 
amendment proposes to elect councilmen at large instead of by 
ward as at present.** The election by district, which took the 
place of the ward, was one of the reasons for the failure of the 
city manager plan in Cleveland. Under the district organization 
the number of councilmen was approximately the same, and this 
enabled the old ward political organizations to function as be- 
fore. Under the district system some racial groups, which had 
been unable to elect a councilman under the ward divisions, found 
several colonies of their race within a single district. They were 
able to combine the votes in these scattered colonies and elect a 
member of their particular race. This happened in the case of the 
Italians of the Mayfield Road and Collinwood colonies. The res- 
toration of the ward system did not end this situation. The 
leaders of race groups under the district set-up continued to hold 
their leadership in the new wards, and legislation in the Council 
was frequently guided by pressure from racial groups. This pro- 
posed amendment marks a step in the direction of independent 
balloting. Racial combines will be more difficult to create, and for 


* Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland News, and Cleveland Press, November 1-10, 


” 83 Official Records of the Board of Elections, Cleveland, Ohio. 
* Cleveland Plain Dealer, December 7, 1936. 
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the foreign born voter it would mean a greater freedom from the 
pressure of his own group in casting his ballot. 

Every political campaign from 1896 to 1912 found both 
parties working for the foreign vote. The press carried stories of 
rallies, meetings, and parades in which appeared descriptions of 
marching clubs in colorful native costumes. The speakers who ad- 
dressed them were the most prominent leaders of both parties. 
Since the war these practices have been largely abandoned. The 
immigrants in Cleveland intend to stay, and while they are still 
proud of their race, the extreme nationalism which has been char- 
acteristic of the post-war period has made them realize that racial 
issues in local or national elections should be avoided. The record 
of the immigrant in assuming the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship is typical of the long struggle for democracy. Through pe- 
riods of corruption, exploitation by unscrupulous leaders, ignor- 
ance and lack of political experience, the immigrant is fast ap- 
proaching the best type of citizenship which can be expected from 
our native born citizens. 
















DUNCAN McARTHUR: THE MILITARY PHASE * 
By C. H. CRAMER 


Duncan McArthur had won his military spurs before the 
War of 1812 broke out and had been commissioned a general in 
the State Militia. In the spring of 1812, with war looming on 
the horizon, Congress authorized the President to organize a num- 
ber of volunteers who were to be ready to march on short notice. 
The Ohio quota was 1200 men.t. McArthur ordered his militia 
division to assemble and used his forensic powers in an effort to 
get them to join the volunteer army. He employed every argu- 
ment to persuade the men to take the field, running the gamut of 
patriotic emotions. His remarks are a good example of a tend- 
ency to indulge in hyperbole: 


FELLOW-CITIZENS AND SoLpiers. The period has arrived when our 
country again calls its heroes to arms. [We will be fighting against] Eng- 
land unjust and perfidious—that proud and tyrannical nation, whose injustice, 
prior to 1776, aroused the honest indignation of our fathers to manly re- 
sistance; their souls could no longer endure slavery ... the HEAVEN- 
protected patriots of Columbia, obliged the mighty armies of the tyrant to 
surrender to American valor. 

Notwithstanding Great Britain, in 1782, was obliged to sue for peace, 
and beg permission to withdraw her conquered and degraded troops, the 
haughty spirit of that proud and unprincipled nation, has ever since burnt 
with indignation against the author of her disgrace. ... 

Could the shades of the departed heroes of the revolution who purchased 
our freedom with their blood, descend from the valiant mansions of peace, 
would they not call aloud to arms? And where is that friend to his country 
who would not obey the call? ? 


Few four-minute speakers of 1917-18 surpassed this attempt 
to make the eagle scream. The reference to the Elysian fields 
with their “HEAVEN-protected patriots of Columbia” is remi- 


* This is second of a series of articles on Duncan McArthur. The first was 
published in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, (Columbus). 
XLV (1936), 27-33.—Editor’s note. 

1 Robert B. McAfee, History of the Late War in the Western Country (Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, 1919), 61. 

2 Division Orders, Chillicothe, April 8, 1812, in Circleville (Ohio) Fredonian, 
April 25, 1912; Samuel R. Brown, Views of the Campaign of the Northwestern Army 
(Philadelphia, 1815), 5. This address had been corrected in style and spelling by 
someone, perhaps the editor of the newspaper. This is especially apparent when it 
is compared with some of the personal letters of Duncan McArthur which are quoted 
later on in the article. 
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niscent of Parson Weems’ Life of Washington. In the peroration 
of this remarkable biography, in which Weems escorts the sancti- 
fied Washington to the pearly gates, he mentions some of the 
“shades” to be found there—“the beauteous forms of Franklin, 
Warren, Mercer, Scammel, and of him who fell at Quebec, with 
all the virtuous patriots, on the side of Columbia, who toiled or 
bled for liberty and truth.” ® 

The difficulty of procuring necessary supplies, which con- 
tinued during the entire war, began with the first assembly of 
troops. The men were obliged to get along without tents and 
other equipage.* McArthur laid the blame on the contractors: 

The truth is that when the army assembled at Dayton, it consisted of 
nothing but men. There was neither Tents, Blankets, axes, arms or am- 
munition, neither was there stores of any kind for the use of the army. 
However, to make short of the matter, the chief delay of the army .. . has 
been the want of ammunition, and waggons to convey the Flower, Salt, and 
Baggage. ... Provisions of every kind is plenty in settlements, but the con- 
tractors who are engaged to furnish us, have made such miserable calcula- 


tions with respect to the conveyance of it, that the army has not been able 
to march.° 


And again: 


If I had room I would say a word on the subject of our ketch-penny 
contractors who feed our army Carr[iJon Beef and musty shorts whilst fat 
beef, and good flower could be had at 4 penny more a Ib.* 


General William Hull, of Revolutionary fame, was assigned 
to command the Ohio contingent. He arrived in Dayton on 
May 20. On May 25 Governor Return J. Meigs officially turned 
over the command in a ceremony which was marked by a bom- 
bastic speech from Hull and several humorous incidents. The 
troops had been drawn up for review. The ceremony would have 
been imposing enough but for the staff ponies. Fatigued though 
they were from the long trip from New England, whence Hull 
had journeyed, the drum and fife corps gave them a renewed lease 
on life. As the staff passed before the second regiment the roar 
of drums frightened the animal belonging to one of Hull’s aides, 
and the horse promptly ran off at half-speed in the wrong direc- 
tion. The contagion spread rapidly. The horse belonging to 


® Harold Kellock, Parson Weems of the Cherry-tree (New York, 1928), 96. 
.. * McAfee, History of the Late War, 62; McArthur to Thomas Worthington, Fruit 
Hill, May 19, 1812, Worthington MSS. (in Ohio State Library). 
5 Td. to id., June 26, 1812, Worthington MSS. 
* Id. to id., July 7, 1812, Worthington MSS. 
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Captain Hull (brother of the general) dashed off in hot pursuit 
in the same direction. Let an eye-witness describe the rest of the 
fiasco : 

The General’s pony followed his aids, and he was a hard trotter, throw- 
ing his rider up, until you could see daylight between his seat and saddle. 
Well balanced as they were for a review, with splendid swords, at their 
sides, they were not so well adapted to a race, especially at a trot. The con- 
sequence was, that the General’s feet lost the stirrups, he lost his balance, his 
hat flew off, and to save himself he seized the horse’s mane. The frightened 
animal going at the rate of a mile in four minutes, at a hard trot. By this 
time the yells of the spectators and some of the wild volunteers, rendered 
the scene one of the most amusing I ever witnessed at a military review." 

The staff, after a conference, concluded to abandon the at- 
tempt to pass the army. They decided to take a position and 
require the troops to pass them! This order was executed suc- 
cessfully. 

McArthur made an excellent impression at Dayton. Allen 
Trimble commented on the full uniform and the tall plume of 
Colonel Lewis Cass and the well-proportioned physique of Major 
Jeremiah Munson, but adds that “it was admitted on all hands 
that McArthur looked more like a go-a-head soldier than any of 
his brother officers.” ® 

On the first of June, the army left Dayton, arriving at 
Urbana on the eighth. On the eleventh McArthur and his regi- 
ment were detailed to cut a road for the army as far as the Scioto 
River. In this day of rapid and easy communication it is hard 
to realize that the American army in Ohio during the War of 
1812 had to build roads before it could move at all. The troops 
had to cut their way through the woods and swamps, and bridges 
had to be constructed over streams. Guides went forward and 
blazed the trees on the route with tomahawks; the soldiers fol- 
lowed with axes, grubbing hoes, spades and shovels. By June 16 
a trail was opened to the Scioto River and the construction of two 
block houses had begun. These outposts were called Fort Mc- 
Arthur in honor of their builder.® 

The rest of the army caught up with McArthur on the nine- 


7 “Autobiography and Correspondence of Allen Trimble,” Old Northwest Genea- 
logical as (Columbus), X (1907), 38. 


ta. 
® McArthur to Worthington, June 19, 1812, Worthington MSS; Fredonian, June 
20, 1812; John McDonald, Biographical Sketches (Cincinnati, 1838), 101. McDonald was 
paymaster in McArthur’s regiment. 
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teenth. On the twenty-first Colonel James Findlay was ordered 
to assume the job of cutting the remainder of the road, and the 
rest of the troops followed slowly. Rain began to fall on the next 
day and what was euphemistically called a road became impassable 
for heavy wagons. The army settled down in the mud. When 
the rain subsided the army trudged on and early in July reached 
Detroit. In 1812 the present automobile metropolis was a mere 
village containing around 200 houses and 1200 people.’ 

When the American force crossed over to the Canadian side 
north of Detroit in the middle of July McArthur commanded the 
detachment which successfully decoyed the enemy south of the 
town. He marched and countermarched his troops for a day, left 
a few men to continue the ruse, and then hurried north with the 
remainder to join the main American force. Cass and McArthur 
urged an immediate attack on Malden but Hull refused to advance 
without his artillery, which had not been brought up. Since Mc- 
Arthur was “most restive and uneasy in a state of inaction” Hull 
sent him up the river in pursuit of a body of Indians!" On this 
expedition he captured valuable supplies at McGregor’s Mills, 
traversed 130 miles in three and a half days without blankets or 
provisions, and penetrated sixty miles into enemy territory.’* 
This exploit brought the ire of the British down upon him. 
James Hannay, a British historian writing soon after the war, 
notes that it was in this expedition that “McArthur commenced 
that career of plunder and rapine which gave him so evil a repu- 
tation during the war.” ** 

A little later he commanded an expedition which attacked 
Canadians and Indians on the Aux Canards River. Robert Lucas 
felt that Hull should not have ordered this expedition and the 
ensuing skirmish while dangerous was ineffective and aimless. 
“We fired at them . . . for amusement till we was tired,” said 

10 Robert Lucas, Journal of the War of 1812 during the Campaign under General 
Hull (lowa City, 1906), 15ff. Lucas, later governor of Ohio, wrote an invaluable 
day-by-day account (in the form of a diary) of his experiences. 


11 McAfee, History of the Late War, 72, 73; McDonald, Biographical Sketches, 
105ff.; Lucas, Journal, 27, 28. 

2 For an account of this expedition, see McAfee, History of the Late War, 
76f. and two letters: Colonel James Denny to Mrs. Denny, July 13-18, 1812, Old 
Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, X (1907), 288-9, and McArthur to Major Morris, 
July 24, 1812, in Chillicothe (Ohio) Supporter, August 8, 1812. 

13 James Hannay, The War of 1812 (Halifax, 1901), 68. 
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Lucas; he added that the enemy returned the fire and he “was 
diverted to see some of the Boys Dodge at the whistling of the 
balls.” + McArthur observed that the “cannon balls play a very 
unpleasant tune; they were landed in the midst of us, but no man 
was hurt but some a little scared.” In this skirmish his horse was 
shot in the head and (according to McArthur) “the ball did almost 
knock him down, but he recovered without falling to the ground; 
his head is yet very sore but I think he will recover.”?* Bullets 
were not quite as dangerous in 1812, apparently, as they became 
later as “civilization” advanced. For a few days, subsequently, 
McArthur commanded the American army (then on the Canadian 
side) while Hull returned to Detroit. Though he showed more 
activity than Hull little was accomplished in the general’s 
absence.** 

During this period the dissatisfaction of the officers with Hull 
metamorphosed into mutiny. As early as the spring, when the 
army was at Dayton, McArthur and William A. Trimble had 
suspicions of his ability. Trimble thought of him as a “short, 


corpulent, good natured old gent, who bore the marks of good 
eating and drinking, but none of the marks of a chief, according 


” 
. 


to my notions of a great general. . . On another occasion, 
Trimble walked with McArthur to his room. He asked him if he 
would dare to give his opinion of the general. “Not publicly,” 
replied McArthur, “but I say to you, he won’t do. He is not the 
kind of man we want, and I fear the result of our campaign ; ’twill 
be disastrous.”?7 On August 12 a conversation took place be- 
tween the colonels, respecting the ability of Hull. They were 
of the unanimous opinion that if he continued in command, the 
surrender of the army would follow. After toying with the idea 
of depriving Hull of his command and bestowing it upon either 
Colonels John Miller or McArthur, Cass addressed a letter to 
Meigs, governor of Ohio, with the suggestion that he march to 
relieve them. On his arrival Hull would be divested of his 
authority and Meigs was to assume it. After Cass had written the 
letter the others added the following endorsement : 

~~ 34 Lucas, Journal, 38-9. 

18 McArthur to wr Supporter, August 8, 1812. 


% Lucas, Journal, 41ff. 
17 ‘Autobiography of Allen Trimble,” 87. 
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Since the other side of the letter was written, new circumstances have 
arisen. The British force is opposite, and our situation has nearly reached 
its crisis. Believe all the bearer will tell you. Believe it, however it may 
astonish you; as much as if told by one of us. Even ac x x x is talked of 
by the x x x! The bearer will supply the vacancy. On you we depend. 

Signed by 
Cass, FinpLey, McArtHur, TAYLOR, 
and E. Brusu.* 


On the evening of the fourteenth a detachment of 300 men 
under Cass and McArthur was sent out to relieve E. Brush, who 
had been bottled up by the British. After advancing twenty-four 
miles they found themselves in a marsh and without provisions. 
Without food for two days, excepting a few green pumpkins and 
potatoes, the detail under McArthur was hastening back to Detroit 
when a French Canadian running across the prairie informed 
them that Hull had surrendered the town, fort and army to the 
enemy. McArthur was in a difficult position with the enemy in 
front and famine in the rear but at first he had no intention of 
surrendering his small detachment to the British. He ordered a 
retreat and after marching some two miles a large ox was dis- 
covered feeding by the roadside. Hunger proved, for the moment, 
to be more compelling than fear of the enemy. The ox was 
“slaughtered in less time than any professional butcher could have 
done the deed.” While the meat was roasting two men dressed in 
British uniform rode up, waving a white flag. They carried 
with them the articles of capitulation. After a conference Mc- 
Arthur decided to surrender, since a retreat to Ft. Wayne (the 
nearest place where supplies could be found) was beyond the 
power of endurance for men already reduced by fatigue and 
hunger. The officers and troops from Ohio returned home on 
parole. McArthur was at Fruit Hill early in September when a 
dinner was given in honor of the returning warrior at Chilli- 
cothe.?® 


It is not the purpose here to weight the responsibility of Hull 


1%8 McAfee, History of the Late War, 96. A man named Owen Brown was 
one of the contractors furnishing beef to William Hull’s army. He took his son 
John with him to Detroit. Later when this boy had become the half-crazed hero of 
Potawatcmie he recalled this mutinous conduct by the officers of Hull’s army. See 
Charles B. Galbreath, “John Brown,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications 
(Columbus), XXX _ (1921), 218. ; é 

19 McAfee, History of the Late War, 98ff.; McDonald, Biographical Sketches, 
122ff; Hull to McArthur, August 16, 1812, in Supporter, August 29, 1812; Fredonian, 
September 9, 1812. 
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for the disaster at Detroit. There is no doubt that he was care- 
less and dilatory but a fair observer would admit that his position 
was a difficult one. Henry Adams was of the opinion that he was 
a brave man who was motivated to surrender largely by 
the “thought of his daughter and the women and children of the 
settlement left to the mercy of the Indians. . . . Doubt- 
less his fears were well founded, but a general-in-chief whose 
mind was paralyzed by such thoughts could not measure 
himself with Isaac Brock.” 2° The West, however, saw but one 
side of the surrender and their antagonism to Hull was bitter. A 
poem composed a few months later and contributed by “Anti- 
Hullism,” is a good example of the feeling: 


Revenge whets our steels, Justice guards every life; 

Let Saint George lead the trembling Canadians to meet us, 
Let the slaves be led on by their Proctors and Brocks; 

Not, as on those cursed plains at Detroit shall they greet us, 
For instead of Old Hulls they shall find we are Rocks.™ 


As Hull’s popularity decreased that of McArthur grew in 
direct proportion. The story went the rounds that on hearing 


the news of the surrender McArthur had dashed his sword to the 
ground and broken it. The tale is probably not authentic since 
similar behavior was ascribed to many of the other officers.?? Such 
stories are perfect ones for hero-worshippers to linger over. 
Many persons speculated over the outcome at Detroit if Mc- 
Arthur had been in command and none doubted that the result 
would have been a different and happy one. The Chillicothe 
Fredonian even accused Hull of traitorous action: 


It is reported that Hull sent Cols. McArthur and Cass out of the 
way . fearing lest their well-known abilities, their patriotism, and the 
confidence the army placed in them, should have effectually thwarted his 
traitorous designs. These brave officers were sent out on a dangerous ex- 
pedition, without provision, and without the means of subsistence, in order 
to afford the British and Indians an opportunity to oblige them to sur- 
render; and during their absence, the fort and the army were basely sur- 
rendered, as well as the troops under their command.” 


2” Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1921), VI, 327. 
21 Supporter, December 19, 1812 
See Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly, X (1907), 41, for the supposed 
behavior of Cass, and see Lucas, Journal, 67, for that of Major Witherall. McDonald 
does not mention any activity of this sort on McArthur’s part, and it is not likely 
that he would have passed up such a laudatory story. 
23 Fredonian, September 1, 1812. 
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The popularity of McArthur elected him to Congress in the 
fall. He refused the candidacy for governor which was pressed 
upon him, but consented to run for the lower house of the national 
legislature. The Fredonian rejoiced to find that even his enemies 
were now constrained to acknowledge his merit and worth. Even 
the Scioto Gazette “whose columns for some years past teemed 
with scurrility and abuse against him, has now to acknowledge 
his qualifications, fidelity, merit and patriotism. . . .”** He was 
elected by a vote that was almost unanimous. During the winter 
he was exchanged and freed from his parole. Congress author- 
ized him to raise a regiment. Like Cass he felt that he would 
“much rather hold a commission in the Armies than a seat in the 
Counsel of my Country.” ** For this reason he resigned his seat 
in Congress before he had a chance to serve in the legislative 
chamber. 

During the spring of 1813 McArthur and Cass were engaged 
in a strenuous campaign to recruit the members of their forces. 
Again their appeals for soldiers rival some of the high-powered 
pleas of 1917-18, but they were not quite so successful. On 
April 7 this call to arms, issued by the newly appointed brigadier- 
generals appeared in the Supporter: 


To THE YOUNG MEN OF OHIO 

FELLOW CITIZENS.—You have all seen the unexampled outrages which Eng- 
land has committed upon our interest and honor, and you have seen the 
solicitude which our govt. had manifested to preserve the relations of peace 
and amity. .. . The same power which drove your fathers to arms to acquire 
your independence, now drives their sons to arms to defend it... . That man 
is unworthy of the name of an American, who can tamely hear the call of 
his country and look idly upon her battles. Our govt. is engaged in no 
schemes of aggrandizement [sic], no places [plans] of ambition. . Are 
you prepared to have your midnight slumbers awakened by the Indian yell, 
and the conflagration of your own dwellings gleam upon the last act of 
savage barbarity? .. . The inducements held out by your government are 
greater than any country ever offered to the patriotism of its citizens. A 
gratuity of sixteen dollars, the monthly pay of eight dollars and clothing 
are the offers for the service of a year. Your officers will be men who are 
your friends, your neighbors . . . years of honorable peace and security will 
be cheaply purchased by a few months of activity and enterprise. 


Little is found in this appeal which rubs shoulders with 
reality: the selfish if at times unconscious desire of the West for 


September 29, 1812. 
25 Supporter, October 2, 1812. 
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fertile lands in Canada; the fact that Indian troubles were largely 
due to the westerner’s own philosophy that the only good Indian 
was a dead one; that soldiers were scarcely well paid on eight 
dollars a month for risking their necks when contractors were 
filthy with cash; that peace and security can never be purchased 
at the price of a “war to end wars.” The Ohio Federalist com- 
mented disparagingly on this chauvinistic ranting by saying that it 
was a repetition of the “stale and oft repeated slang which has 
filled the mouths of the war orators.” °° Healthy criticism was 
apparently possible in the War of 1812—a striking contrast to the 
situation a little over a century later in the same region. A 
thorough militarist like McArthur chafed under such abuse. He 
had some very definite ideas about carrying on an efficient war: 
conscription should be adopted in order to overcome the lassitude 
of patriots; the war to be financed by issuing paper money as 
in the Revolution; and some effective means to be adopted to 
“stop the mouths of those who without cause, vilify, slander and 
traduce the administration and every officer of Government.” ” 

Without “voluntary conscription” McArthur found the re- 
cruiting job a difficult one. He described it as “laborious and un- 
pleasant,” and rode down several horses visiting almost every 
town and village in the lower end of the State.2* The chief rea- 
son for the indifference of the Ohioans to military service was that 
the pay offered the soldiers was not nearly so good as McArthur 
had intimated in his stirring summons to arms. He summed up 
the situation to Thomas Worthington as follows: “In short, 
money is plenty and labour high, common laborers ask, and some 
receive from 14 to 16$ per month, and altho the monthly pay and 
bounty of a soldier, is considered high in many parts of the union, 
yet it is no object, in the lower end of the State of Ohio.” ” 
A great many persons were suspicious whether they would re- 
ceive even the meager pay allowed. A good example of this 
uncertainty appears in a letter written in the next year. The 
author has a weird though charming idea of spelling and gram- 
mar, but no one could question his sound business sense: 

26 May 11, 1813. 
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To GENERAL McARTHUR 

There is a number of people here desirous of entering the Service in 
defence of there countries rites as Volunteers, but hesitate at presant on 
these grounds. first wishing to know wheather they receive the pay and 
Amoliments for 6 Months 3rd Wheather they receive Mone in part (pre- 
vious to there Marchin) for there Horces if so if you would be so good as 
to inform me you will oblige your verry humble Servant. 

FREDERICK FANNING. 


N. B. A Letter from you if you please direct to me (as several have pro- 
posed joining provided they are satisfyed in this respect) will be rec’d with 
chearfullness. H.F.F.” 


During the summer and fall McArthur marched and coun- 
termarched in an attempt to be of assistance to William Henry 
Harrison. None of this activity was of any great significance, 
however, and to recount it in detail would be wearisome to the 
reader who has reached this point of the narrative. He was not 
with Harrison when Henry A. Proctor was overcome on the 
Thames River on October 5. This was a great disappointment 
since he had wanted to “wipe out the stain which had been 
acquired in Hull’s campaign.” *4 

In December McArthur was ordered to attend the military 
trial of Hull to be held at Albany.** Reaching the capital of New 


York late in January, 1814, the Scotchman developed an intense 
dislike for the town because of the high prices prevailing there. 
“This is a poor place,” he wrote his wife. “I was asked $126 by 
a merchant Taylor for a Coat, Vest and Pantaloons [and] rather 
than submit to the imposition I have concluded to wear my old 


clothes until I can return to New York or Philadelphia. . . .” ** 


Early in February Cass and he were examined. Both testified 
against Hull. The grandson of the latter, writing in defense 
of the general some years later, asserted that the testimony of 
McArthur was strongly marked by an “evident predetermination 
to say as many things as he can to injure General Hull, and as 
few as possible in his favor.” ** Although his testimony was 


XVII aoe dated September, 1814, McArthur MSS. (in Library of Congress), 
a McArthur to Nancy McArthur, September 12, 1813, McArthur MSS., III, 


= Supporter, December 8, 1818. 
_ McArthur to Nancy McArthur, January 26, 1814, McArthur MSS., IV, 721. 
This parsimonious streak drew the following comment from McDonald: ‘“Notwith- 
standing that he was liberal in feeding the hungry, and clothing the naked, he was 
admitted to be a close and severe dealer.” See his Biographical Sketches, 182. 

* James F. Clarke, History of the Campaign of 1812 and Surrender of the Post of 
Detroit (New York, 1848), 403-4. 
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damning, McArthur really felt some sympathy for his former 
commanding officer, now in the nadir of his disgrace. “The poor 
old man with all his falts and infirmities,” he wrote, “is to be 
pitied, his high tone is much altered, he appears to have no hope 
of justifying his conduct, and is deserted by all.” ** The wit- 
nesses were all dismissed in early March and McArthur set out 
by horseback for Philadelphia. Stopping off at Newark, he pur- 
chased a magnificent carriage costing $700. He reported to his 
wife that it was a “Hansome” affair but that he had no idea how 
he would get it all the way to Chillicothe.* 

He had scarcely arrived in Philadelphia when he began to 
worry about being appointed to attend the trial of that mercurial 
officer General James Wilkinson. He feared that such a misfor- 
tune would keep him in the East several months longer.*’ His 
suspicions were soon confirmed. He was ordered to repair to the 
south end of Lake George by April 15 to sit as a member of a 
court of inquiry. He arrived at Ft. Edward before anyone else, 
and was thoroughly miserable. The lake was covered with ice, 
the air was disagreeably cold, and the entire aspect of the country 
was mountainous, rocky and barren.** Shortly afterward the 
court was disbanded because of a technical objection made by 
Wilkinson.*® McArthur was back in Chillicothe by the middle of 
May. 

Before turning to his activities as commander of the North- 
western Army it will be convenient to summarize McArthur’s ex- 
ertions in the first two years of the war. It must be concluded 
that they were marked by considerable zeal and vigor but that the 
results were scarcely commensurate with the energy displayed. 
His campaign with Hull, through no fault of his own, had been 
catastrophic. The better part of the ensuing year had been spent 
in getting exchanged. Although he served in Harrison’s expedi- 
tion to Canada, he did not play a vital part in it because he was 
left behind to command the base at Detroit. His services at the 
trial of Hull and his attendance at the abortive inquiry into the 
"8 McArthur to Worthington, February 4, 1814, Worthington MSS. 

% Jd. to Nancy McArthur, March 19, 1814, McArthur MSS., IV, 1081. 
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conduct of Wilkinson certainly contributed nothing that was par- 
ticularly beneficial to his country’s cause. His personal losses 
had been heavy. In addition to the fatigue of the campaigns and 
the loss of income because of continual absence from home, his 
family suffered an additional misfortune when their beautiful 
dwelling, Fruit Hill, was consumed by fire in the spring of 1814. 
Only the general’s papers and a part of the furniture were 
saved.*° McArthur had worked willingly and energetically dur- 
ing these two years but the smiles of the martial gods were not 
for him. 

The winter and spring of 1814 witnessed great dissatisfaction 
with Harrison in the West. In January the commander of the 
Northwestern Army set up his headquarters in Cincinnati and 
did not budge from that spot until his resignation four months 
later. With the exception of scattered attacking parties sent out 
from Detroit, no movement was executed. “The proud boasts of 
the first months of the war and confident huzzas for Canada were 
no longer heard,” reported one commentator. “Indeed, Harrison 
showed little inclination to raise an army for this purpose; and 
for the commander of an important district he displayed rather 
languid interest in the prosecution of the war.” ** In defense of 
the general it may be said that there was a decided lessening of the 
war fever in the West, that he was having the usual trouble with 
“army contractors, and that a strained relationship with John 
Armstrong (the secretary of war) made planning almost impos- 
sible. McArthur, however, blamed the inactivity on Harrison and 
before long was carrying on a first-class cabal with Worthington 
(then a representative in Congress), working toward the sub- 
stitution of the “hero of Chillicothe’ for the “hero of Tippe- 
canoe.” 

McArthur’s loyalty to Harrison in 1813 was unquestionably 
sincere, but his attitude was now changed. Worthington, too, 
had altered his position and proceeded to devote his considerable 
influence in McArthur’s behalf. In January, 1814, McArthur 
wrote Worthington “in confidence’ that Harrison was “better 

© Tbid., April 23, 1814. 


“Dorothy Burne Goebel, William Henry Harrison; A Political Biography 
(Indianapolis, 1926), 188. 
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calculated to swallow draughts of flatters, than to conduct a vigor- 
ous campaign,” and that “unless some change for the better does 
shortly take place I shall leave the service as I think the sooner 
the less disgrace.” ** In February he grew bolder. He sent a 
letter to the secretary of war in which he made no attempt to hold 
his light under a bushel. “I must confess,” he averred, “that I 
calculate on as little credit in serving under Genl. H—n as any 
other, his want of arrangements is intolerable. I flatter myself 
that if the Ohio Militia are called out they would as soon serve 
with, or under me, as any other who may be placed on our fron- 
tier.” ** Worthington wrote back from Washington that Arm- 
strong was impressed with the wisdom of McArthur’s views and 
that the chances for the dismissal of Harrison were good. He 
begged too, that these matters be kept secret.** 


The bureaucratic wheels move so slowly, however, that Mc- 
Arthur grew disheartened and determined to resign. In April he 
had written his wife that he was “heartily tired of a war which 
promises neither credit, nor advantage, from the manner in which 
it has been conducted.” *® On June 4, he sent in his resignation, 
claiming that he would have liked to remain in the army until 
there was some “honorable adjustment” of our national difficulties 
but that the state of his and Mrs. McArthur’s health, along with 
the recent conflagration at Fruit Hill induced him to quit the 
service.*® As it turned out, he had acted hastily. Unknown to 
McArthur, Harrison had resigned on May 11, although he re- 

ained in command until June 1, and the Chillicothe patriot had 
been appointed to the vacancy as commander of the Northwest 
Army.*? The secretary of war refused to accept the resignation 
which arrived in Washington after he had received his promotion 
and McArthur, ostensibly with reluctance, but actually with 
pleasure accepted the position which he had coveted. 


He entered upon the duties of his new position with his 
accustomed vigor. Two major obstacles, however, deterred him 


“ January 14, 1814, Worthington MSS. 
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from accomplishing decisive results as a reward for his labor. 
The first was the indecision of the War Department as to its 
plans ; as a consequence McArthur found himself on many a wild- 
goose chase. The second was the frightful system of provisioning 
the army which rendered movement impossible at times. Mc- 
Arthur had once coveted his position of command but he was to 
repent more than once of his desire. These difficulties, reinforced 
with wounded vanity, played prominent roles in his too frequent 
resignations. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the bungling manage- 
ment of the war from Washington. During the summer months 
McArthur marched five hundred men to Buffalo, but he arrived 
several days after the battle of Lundy’s Lane.** Meanwhile he 
was engaged in a furious altercation with Armstrong over an 
expedition sent under Colonel George Croghan to Mackinaw. 
Armstrong had sent the order directly to Croghan without con- 
sulting McArthur, the commander of the district. The latter hit 
the ceiling. ‘Unless my instructions can be more explicit,” he 
wrote the secretary of war, and “I be acquainted with every mili- 
tary movement in the district I must beg to be excused from act- 
ing any longer in service.” *® Armstrong slipped out of the 
difficulty by saying that the Government had no intention to treat 
- the general with disrespect, and that the whole affair had been 
caused by an error on the part of a clerk!*° After this dispute 
had been settled a projected mounted expedition failed (in spite 
of untiring efforts on the part of the commandant) for various 
reasons: the Militia of Ohio and Kentucky were reluctant to 
serve because of uncertainty about being paid; the Indian allies 
were not enthusiastic about the possibilities of booty from an at- 
tack on their brethren (whites were much better “pickings”) ; and 
the War Department failed to cooperate with the fleet on Lake 
Erie. 

It is apparent that if McArthur had any military ability he 
was unable to use it because his superiors at Washington could 

48 McArthur to Captain Kennedy, General Brown’s Headquarters, August 8, 
1814, McArthur MSS., XIV, 2573. 
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not see beyond the ends of their noses. He was further handi- 
capped by the inefficient system of supplying the army. The sys- 
tem in use was that of letting contracts to diverse individuals for 
the necessary supplies. The door was left wide open for cor- 
ruption and chicanery. McArthur wrote to James Monroe in 
October summarizing some of his difficulties as follows: 


No important military operations can be carried on in this district for 
the want of an efficient staff... . There are only three men in the quarter- 
master’s department who in my opinion ought to be continued in the service. 

. Labour and every article which is purchased for the use of the govern- 
ment costs nearly double what it would . . . were the public debts punctually 
paid. ... The pay department is equally defective. ... Many of the troops 
in this quarter have not been paid for twelve months. . . . The ordinance 
department is also deficient. The arms out of use, at almost every post 
are suffering damage from rust and the ammunition ... has generally been 
badly contracted.” 


While at Albany he wrote to Worthington of the frightful 
conditions existing among the soldiers: 


Unfortunately for our army they are not provided with Clothing to 
enable them to appear respectable in summer much less to shield them from 
the inclemency of winter. From the want of this Clothing of the proper 
kind and quantity...many hundreds of valuable lives have been lost and are 
daily losing for want of Clothes to keep the Soldiers Clean and warm. The 
Clothes issued in many cases scarcely deserve that name, especially the socks 
and shoes, they are generally too small and of the worst quality, entirely 
unfit for wind, or winter. The socks are course thin and worthless, and the 
shoes badly made of the worst of leather... . The Blankets issued to our 
troops are so small and worthless, that they neither cover nor keep them 
warm, and consequently many lives are lost. This is not all, both the Ration 
and the means of Cooking it, is very deficient, there ought to be added to 
the ration some Vegetable . . . the want of it produces Bowell complaints 
which carry off many. The police of Camps are often neglected, with 
impunity, and the helth ‘and even the lives of many brave fellows distroyed 
in this way.” 


One of McArthur’s men wrote that the wagons furnished the 
army were bad, the horses weak and the oxen too fat: 


The conduct of our Quartermaster is infamous. There is not a single 
waggon furnished me but what was out of order... . And I may say not 
one but what was rotten—And I have had one or more waggons to brake down 
every day, and ox teams to give out.” 


During November conditions became so bad that the troops 
at Detroit received no flour. McArthur suggested the immediate 
appointment of a special commissary as the only solution. He 
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wrote Worthington asking for a loan of $30,000 for the purchase 
of flour and pork. In addition to the lack of provisions the troops 
were not being paid, some of them having as much as twelve to 
sixteen months back pay due them. McArthur suggested that 
since the district paymaster was incompetent that he should be 
removed. The suggestion was not heeded. 

The officers were becoming desperate. On the last day of 
the year Miller wrote to McArthur from Erie, Pennsylvania, as 


follows: 


I trust in God, our Government will correct this department of the 
Army. A contractor department in time of war is wretched—lIt is the curse 
of every Army to which it is attached. ... As long as our Army is fed by 
contractors, I have no hesitation in saying that it is impossible for it to 
operate with energy or effect. The contractor has it in his power to stop 
an army in its most important moves and operations whenever he thinks 
proper .. . and wherever I have been, I have found it to be the case that, 
when the Army was ready or about to move the contractor runs short of 
provisions.” 


McArthur felt the same way and wrote Monroe about it: 


I trust the Government will adopt some more efficient mode of supply- 
ing our armies in time of war, than through a contractor. It is putting it in 
the power of one man, either through neglect or design, to stop the most 
important movements of an army.™ 


This state of affairs so disgu.ted McArthur that after 
threatening to resign several times he finally did so in February, 
1815. Constant practice was developing him into an expert in 
framing letters of resignation. The scorching letter which he 
sent to Monroe on this occasion was concluded as follows: 

Permit me to assure you Sir, and through you the President, that it is 
with reluctance, that I retire from the service of my country at a time when 
it would seem to require the united exertion of its friends.” 

Needless to add, this resignation like its predecessors, was not 
accepted. The secretary of war assured him that there was no 


reason to feel personally insulted because 


the embarassments of which you complain have not been partial or confined 
to your District. They have been universal, and are a consequence of the 
embarassments which have attended the finances of the Government. But 
measures are now in train to relieve all, and directions have been given par- 
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ticularly relative to your district, the Quartermaster of which was a few 
days since supplied with 40,000 dollars.” 


McArthur thought the contents of the letter “truly flattering” 
and as usual, continued in the service. 

Handicapped as he was by a moribund War Department and 
an inadequate system of supply, McArthur made a successful 
foray into Upper Canada in the fall of 1814 for which he de- 
serves great credit. By this time Jacob Brown was in a critical 
position at Ft. Erie. It was McArthur’s intention to march 
toward Burlington Heights at the head of Lake Ontario, destroy- 
ing the valuable mills on the Grand River as he went and falling 
back to the Niagara River to join Brown. He left Detroit on 
October 23 with 650 mounted volunteers and seventy Indians. 
To mask the real destination of the expedition the troops started 
northward as if they intended to strike an Indian village on the 
Saginaw River, 120 miles above Detroit. After progressing north 
for some distance the men were transported across the St. Clair 
River and moved rapidly into Upper Canada. On November 4 they 
arrived at Oxford, 140 miles east of Detroit, before any of its 
inhabitants knew that a hostile contingent was approaching. The 
next day Burford was reached, a local militia force retreating to 
Malcolm’s Mills (10 miles distant) as the Americans entered the 
town.*® 


It was McArthur’s intention to disregard the local militia, 
cross the river, and proceed to Burlington. A freshet made the 
river impassable, however, and it was also learned that Brown had 
recrossed the Niagara to the American side, releasing a large 
British force for action somewhere else. Consequently original 
intentions were cast aside and it was decided to attack the militia 
at Malcolm’s Mills. This was done with dispatch and efficiency. 
The Americans captured 132 prisoners, lost only one man killed, 
and six wounded, and destroyed five valuable mills. 


By this time a large force of British regulars was approach- 
ing to meet the invaders. Confronted with this menace, as well 
as the uncertainty with regard to Brown’s ability to support him, 
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McArthur abandoned the idea of a junction at Ft. Erie and 
started back to the Thames. By the middle of the month he was 
again in Sandwich. The expedition had covered more than 400 
miles, 180 of which were in a wilderness. In addition to the 
mills 200 stand of arms were destroyed and the entire expedi- 
tion had lived off the country for the greater part of the time. Mc- 
Arthur claimed that no more private property was destroyed or 
consumed than was necessary for the support of the troops, and 
that most of it was paid for. He admitted there were some par- 
tial abuses by the Indians under his command “whose customs in 
war impel them to plunder after victory.” * 

To the enemy the expedition did not merit such a roseate and 
heroic description. One of them, writing a few years later, 
denied that it should even be classified as a military exploit but 
thought it more closely resembled an excursion of “banditti.” The 
prisoners taken by McArthur were reported to have been “peace- 
able inhabitants, both old and young, and drunken Indians and 
their squaws.” When a British force put in its appearance this 
Canadian avers that McArthur and his band dispersed with such 
rapidity that the British regulars could not get within eight miles 
of them.*? Hannay, writing at the end of the century, described 
the affair as the last effort of “American ruffianism” and insists 
that it was undertaken “simply for the sake of plunder and the 
cheap glory it might yield.” The raid itself was reported to have 
been given over to “indiscriminate plunder,” the houses of the 
settlers being reduced to ashes and the wretched inhabitants left 
to perish of cold and hunger. Hannay concluded by saying that 
the net result was the infliction of great loss on private individuals 
with nothing accomplished for the United States “except to make 
its name despised in Western Canada.” * 

A third British historian probably comes nearer to the truth. 
He indulges in hyperbole when he says that the raid was “con- 
ceived in the spirit in which the great American Civil War, Sheri- 
dan and his horsemen laid waste the Shenandoah valley.” He is 
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sound, however, in his discussion of the pillage and plunder. He re. 
marks that the raid left “a sore memory in Canada” and adds 
that it is impossible to determine how far it exceeded the rules 
of legitimate warfare because of the conflicting accounts.** One 
wonders just what constitutes legitimate warfare. 

Had Brown and George Izard been able to cooperate with 
McArthur the expedition might have been turned into a great 
offensive against the enemy. ‘There is no question that the march 
of over 200 miles into enemy territory with a force of 700 men 
required rare courage and unusual energy—dqualities certainly 
lacking among most of the other American army leaders. Mc- 
Afee, who should have known, went so far as to say that the plan 
was “not surpassed during the war in the boldness of its design, 
and the address with which it was conducted.” * 

During the rest of the war McArthur marked time. A strong 
defense was erected at Malden which made it one of the strongest 
positions on the northwestern frontier. In February, 1815, he 
made suggestions to Monroe regarding a summer campaign. 
Since the British had been burning on the seacoast and appeared 
disposed to continue their depredations he proposed that a force 
be sent into Canada to lay it waste, thus “interposing between us 
and the enemy, a desert which he could not easily pass.” ®* One 
is reminded again of the reference to Sheridan! News of the 
peace arrived, however, and the proposals were never executed. 
McArthur was not continued in the army when the peace estab- 
lishment was settled by Congress early in March.*’ He did serve 
in a semi-military position during the next few years as he was 
involved in making Indian treaties. 

Under the circumstances the Chillicothe general had done as 
well as could have been expected. The handicaps of a bungling 
War Department and an inefficient system of supply would have 
discouraged the ablest of generals. Furthermore, his force never 
exceeded a thousand men and his most important expedition was 
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executed with considerably less than that number. The War De- 
partment always appeared to be far more interested in the middle 
than in the western frontier. His campaign into Canada was 
marked by its intrepidity, but its accomplishments were meager. 
Had the middle army cooperated sufficiently the stroke might have 
been a telling one. One must conclude that since McArthur never 
led a large army in a vital campaign, the story of what he might 
have done remains within the realm of conjecture. 





JOHN SHERMAN AND THE SILVER DRIVE OF 1877-78: 
THE ORIGINS OF THE GIGANTIC SUBSIDY 


By JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 


That tour de force, the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, is too 
close to the present to be judged fairly.t_ While some critics claim 
that it simply signifies a cowardly, unpatriotic surrender to a small 
group of wealthy mine-owners, others suspect that the faithful 
servitors of those interests—the fourteen senators from the seven 
silver states—had the power and disposition to wreck the Admin- 
istration’s broader domestic and foreign program if their demands 
were not met. A third group sees silver agitations as mere parts 
of a larger popular urge for inflation—an urge which in hard 
times has affected eastern as well as western blocs, manufacturers 
(particularly of exports) and laborers as well as farmers and 
miners, hard money voters as well as fiat money voters. 


Today evidence upon the compulsions of the present Admin- 
istration is lacking; but much evidence is at hand upon silver 
movements of earlier depressions. During that of 1873 the silver- 
men inserted their entering wedge for powerful leverage, forcing 
upon the Hayes Administration monthly purchases of not less than 
$2,000,000 worth of silver. Deeper they thrust their wedge in 
1890, compelling the Harrison Administration to purchase 4,500,- 
000 ounces monthly. When Grover Cleveland in 1893 had ended 
their subsidy, they helped to wreck his Administration. During 
that of the present Roosevelt, they have obtained the tremendous 
concession that silver should become one-fourth of our monetary 
stocks. Obviously, so strong a movement, long surviving, must 
ramify into the emotions and objectives of a much larger class 
than the silver producers. 


1 For the terms of the 1934 Act, see U. S. Statutes at Large, XLVIII, p. 11%, 
Perhaps the bitterest denunciation of this act is Neil Carothers’ Silver in America, 
published during the 1936 campaign under the auspices of the Reserve City Banks. 
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Today’s wide breadth of the silver appeal was forecast, sixty 
years ago, in the correspondence of John Sherman, an Ohioan, 
who as secretary of the Treasury had to bear the brunt of the 
first tremendous silver drive. There must be in existence yet 
more material which would further broaden our understanding ; 
but what follows here clarifies the issue as far as possible from 
material located to date. It is a story of why, and how, a great 
many kinds of people can be persuaded to connive, directly and 
indirectly, in inflation through the manipulation of silver. 

When a depression has dragged through five weary years, as 
it had by 1878 and by 1934, the general electorate inevitably look 
with longing on the pleasant landscapes painted by ardent apostles 
of cheap money. When the cheapest money concept of the moment 
isa dollar of silver, thoughts of that dollar must solace hundreds 
of thousands of people, irrespective of political affiliation and pre- 
depression economic status. When silver advocates and cheap- 
money politicians ride this wave at its crest, a silver law cer- 
tainly must result, regardless of private preferences of presidents 
and secretaries of the Treasury. This might be called “The Silver 
Law of Inflation Politics.” Its practical working is demonstrable. 


The Hayes Administration was ill-equipped to cope with 
silver agitation, for the Republicans had desperately avoided that 
issue in the 1876 campaign and Hayes’ clouded title counselled 
him to conciliation. Threatened by the currency issue, he cau- 
tiously elevated to the Treasury that Senator who had been chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee since 1867 and who had 
wavered in position, just enough to convince politicians of his 
reasonableness, without destroying the faith of business interests 
in his innate conservatism and sound judgment. Rutherford B. 
Hayes’ selection of Sherman thus gratified the most powerful 
business and political elements of their party nationally, and of 
their home State as well.? 

Ohio, however, did not allow her ex-governor and ex-senator 


2For Rutherford B. Hayes’ selection of John Sherman, see entry of January 
17, and Hayes’ letters to Sherman, Columbus, February 15, 16, 18, 19, 1877, in Hayes, 
Diary and Letters (Columbus, Ohio, 1922-26), III, 402, 415, 416, 418, 419; Sherman 
to Hayes, Washington, February 17, 1877, Sherman MSS. (in Library of Congress); 
Adam Badeau to Sherman, London, March 12, Parker MSS. (in private hands); a 
typical business congratulation was that in the New York Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, March 10, 1877. 
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to forget for an instant that the State was strong for silver. From 
among his intimates there, Hayes helped into Sherman’s vacated 
senatorship Stanley Matthews, a silver inflationist by political am- 
bition and native temperament; and that active gentleman proved 
inclined to embarrass the Treasury endlessly. To complicate things, 
the State Legislature daily was becoming more “wild on finance” 
and Ohio Democrats fortified the silver inflation faction by elect- 
ing Thomas Ewing, Jr., to conspire in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives with that indefatigable silver Republican from Penn- 
sylvania, William D. Kelley, and with Missouri’s silver Democrat, 
Richard P. Bland. The more that cheap money colored the talk 
of ambitious Ohioans of all parties, the more piteously did Ohio 
Republicans plead with Hayes and Sherman to lessen local pres- 
sure by national concessions. James A. Garfield, almost alone, 
prevented the Republican State Convention of 1877 from imitat- 
ing the Democratic endorsement of free coinage and resumption 
repeal; thereupon a Democratic legislature was _ returned, 
pledged to elect to the Senate the next year neither Matthews nor 
Garfield but some free-coinage Democrat. Undaunted by this 
disaster, Matthews devoted the interim to an ardent cultivation of 
silver and greenback policies strongly suggestive of a yearning 
for gubernatorial office thereafter, regardless of embarrassment 
to his friend in the White House.* 

During the summer of 1877, hard times, serious strikes and 
riots, and the accumulation of silver supplies magnified the cura- 
tive properties of the silver dollar in the popular imagination. 
Republican officeholders, worried somewhat by their loss of con- 
gressional control and more by Hayes’ puristic patronage policy, 
slipped into a mood of willingness to flaunt their titular leader on 
silver, especially if their disgruntlement could take the color of 
action on behalf of the people. 

The President belonged to that large group of American citi- 
zens whose occasional financial embarrassments leave their cred- 

On Stanley Matthews’ senatorship and Ohio urgency, see letter of Hayes 
to S. Shellabarger, Columbus, February 18, 1877, and entry of October 17, 1877, in 
Hayes, Diary, III, 417-8, 448; New York Tribune, June 12, 1877, New York Times, 
June 10, 15, 21, 28, 1877; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 7, 1877; Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, June 9, 11, August 17, September 18, 20, 24, 27, 1877; W. M. Bateman to 


Sherman, Cincinnati, June 13, 1877; J. S. Morrill to id., Stafford, Vermont, June 20, 
1877, Sherman MSS. 
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itor preferences unshaken; the fact that White House expenses 
were draining his resources did not destroy Hayes’ faith in the 
sacredness of obligations. But he hated to handle dynamite and 
hopefully confided to his Diary that currency, like the Southern 
Question, “seems to be on a good footing.” As the New York 
Sun aptly put it, Hayes was “very cloudy” on silver. This made 
him more popular than Sherman, because the President was 
alleged to favor full remonetization of silver as an aid to resump- 
tion, while the secretary admitted, to baiting reporters, that he 
was not enthusiastic for full legal tender and free coinage of the 
metal.* 

The wealth of the secretary of the Treasury might have made 
that gentleman forthright on the evils of silver coinage if political 
expediency had not dictated compromise. Furthermore, there was 
much in his private experience, as a developer of real estate, to 
encourage his belief that the country would speedily grow up to 
an enlarged volume of the metallic currency. Hence he took 
refuge in those assertions for which so many economists have 
criticised him, declaring that the economic risks of silver coinage 
might be offset by a return of prosperity, and that silver should 
circulate to the extent that it could be maintained at par with gold. 

Silver seemed to Sherman a minor problem, as compared with 
refunding and resumption. He was devoted to reducing interest 
on the public debt, decreasing outstanding greenbacks and in- 
creasing the Treasury’s gold supply. These varied aspects of his 
policy seemed to him parts of one worthy whole—fortification of 
the national credit. But his methods of achieving these conserva- 
tive ends met an astonishing amount of acrid criticism from con- 
servative sources—from divers railroad directors, bankers and 
other embarrassed business men. His hard fought campaigns on 
so many fronts assured him of his own moral stamina and sharp- 
ened his wits.5 


8 ee 

*Hayes revealed his diffidence toward the currency in entries of April 21, 
June 28, July 7, October 4, 1877, in his Diary, III, 255, 281, 283, 444. He was so 
Naive as a politician that after he had been President seven months he still could 
ask his Diary whether Congress would not take the background on the patronage. 
See entry of October 21, 1877, ibid., III, 448-9. 

5 Among the many evidences of business fear of resumption which came to 
Sherman’s special attention may be mentioned: J. B. Trevor (banker) to Cyrus 
Field (capitalist promoter), New York, March 5, 1877, U. S. Treasury Department 
Secretary’s Files; O. P. Morton to Sherman, Indianapolis, May 25, 1877, and Sherman 
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Assailed as he was by manufacturers opposing resumption, 
by bankers criticising his methods of achieving both resumption 
and refunding, and by inflationists on all counts, Sherman went 
hunting for allies; he determined to save the national credit by 
compromise with certain moderates among the silver element. 
There were Joseph Medill of the Chicago Tribune, influential be- 
cause of his record as a reforming father of the Republican party, 
and the infectiously optimistic Murat Halstead of the Cincinnati 
Commercial; these two had been harping on the so-called “Crime 
of ’73,” demanding that the silver dollar be remonetized. But 
while they called for a dollar with a full legal tender, they con- 
ceded that its coinage probably would need to be limited, and they 
nearly always defended resumption. If they would play ball with 
Sherman, their influence would make resumption more palatable 
to such silver men as were indifferent or hostile to it. As Hal- 
stead sagely observed, the secretary wished to wade, not swim, 
in the silver movement.® 

Thus it came about that a Sherman interview appeared in 
the Cincinnati Commercial, in which he came out for recoinage of 
the 412% grain silver dollar, declaring that everybody should have 
as many of them as they wished—provided they turned in green- 
backs or fractional currency for them, and provided further that 
coinage was only on government account and that their legal ten- 
der was limited to that of the greenbacks which were not receiv- 
able for customs dues. Sherman’s announcement was aimed at 
three objectives; he would quiet resentment over the dollar’s 
demonetization, avoid the wrath of anti-contractionists, and yet 
smooth the road to resumption. He calculated that the majority 
of the population hankered after the feel of hard cash and would, 
whether they favored resumption or not, aid it by accepting silver 
in place of paper. 





to Morton, Washington, May 28, 1877; William B. Allison to Sherman, Dubuque, 
June 21, 1877, Sherman MSS; Chicago Tribune, June 18, 1877; John I. Bennett to 
Hayes, Chicago, June 22, 1877, U. S. Treasury Department Executive Correspondence; 
W. H. Smith to fd., Chicago, August 8, 1877, Hayes, Diary, III, 441-2. 

*For Cincinnati Commercial and Chicago Tribune insistencies, see especially 
Commercial, June 12, 22, July 2, 2%, 1877; Murat Halstead to editor of The Public 
(New York), Cincinnati, January 6, 1877, in The Public, January 17, 1877; Chicago 
Tribune, June 16, 19, 26, 27, July 5, August 18, 22, September 14, 15, October 18, 
1877; Inter-Ocean (Chicago), June 19, 1877. For differing motives of Silverites, sce 
Cincinnati Commercial, September 1, 1877. 
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His kind of silver coinage, he explained, would give paper, 
silver and gold a common value in the United States, providing 
the citizenry with paper and silver for domestic business and with 
gold, “the ultimate standard,” for foreign trade. As the New 
York Times, which of late had been annoying Sherman, con- 
ceded, this plan had in it elements of risk but it was harmless com- 
pared with the program of the “silver maniacs.” Whitelaw Reid 
of the New York Tribune privately wrote Sherman that he would 
postpone criticism, in view of the greater issues pending, and 
Sherman gratefully replied, “sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” 7 

Of course Sherman’s effort to win the more moderate silver 
men worried eastern and foreign bankers, especially when Mat- 
thews went to New York and gave reporters the impression that 
Hayes favored bond payments in silver. When the bond market 
slumped, threatening both resumption and refunding, hurried 
letters passed between Washington and New York, Sherman con- 
ferred with the Cabinet, and he then gave his tacit assurances that 
principal and interest should be paid, not in silver, but in gold. 
He also injected into the Ohio campaign a courageous speech 
(widely praised) reaffirming his intention to use every legal de- 
vice for resumption preparations. But Sherman could not per- 
manently rejuvenate the bond market. Continuing agitation for 
free coinage, and for payment of interest and principal of bonds 
in silver, was doing more than the agitation for resumption repeal 
to hurt the Government credit, at home and abroad.® 

This was partly because the silver market would not rise 
obligingly. The price had been so depressed by sales of German 
stocks and by a fall in Chinese and Indian demand that the metal 


7™Whitelaw Reid to Sherman, New York, June 18, 1877; Sherman to Reid. 
Washington, June 14, 1877, Sherman MSS.; Cincinnati Commercial, June 12, 1877; 
New York Times and New York Tribune, June 13, 1877. Sherman most resented 
the hostility of the New York Times, but protests were ineffective. See New York 
Times, June 15, 22, 23, 1877; August Belmont to Sherman, New York, June 22, 1877; 
Sherman to L. FP. Morton, td. to Belmont, and id. to George Jones (editor ‘of the 
New York Times), Washington, June 23, 26, 1877; Jones to Sherman, New York 
June 25, 1877; Morton to Jones, and id. to Sherman, June 27, 1877, Sherman MSS. 

® Sherman’s speech at Mansfield, Ohio, August 17, 1877, was one of his best; 
leading papers printed it in full the next day and he received a flood of congratulatory 
messages and some denunciation. See Sherman MSS.; Sherman, Recollections of 
Forty Years in the House, Senate, and Cabinet (Chicago and New York, 1896), 
486-7. He reported it in his Selected Speeches and Reports (New York, 1879), pub- 
— as a bid for the presidential nomination. It showed exceptional facility with 
words. 
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accumulated in San Francisco banks. Sherman tried to raise the 
price and quiet the demand for silver dollars by a change in the 
timing of Government purchases for subsidiary coinage, and by 
pouring into business channels dimes, quarters and half dollars. 
His efforts were flaunted by the opening of new mines and the 
certainty of increased production. 

The silver producers proved most intractable. James C. 
Flood and Louis McLane of the bonanza “Nevada Bank of Cali- 
fornia” became angry because Sherman would not countenance 
all their schemes for obtaining good gold bonds in exchange for 
depreciating silver bullion. They objected to selling their silver 
at the world price, they objected to paying the cost of transport- 
ing the bullion and they boldly refused to sell to the mint “part- 
able” silver, knowing that the Government could not obtain from 
other mines sufficient of that kind of silver to meet its needs for 
gold refining. Bullion holders undertook to unload their surplus, 
by getting it minted into trade dollars and then exchanging these 
locally, for greenbacks (which were nearer par in gold) and 
pocketing the difference. But as the law declared that trade 
dollars were not legal tender in the United States and required 
the secretary of the Treasury to mint them only for export, Sher- 
man closed this outlet. Thereupon the bullion owners demanded 
its reopening and exerted pressures which forced Sherman to 
yield, temporarily.® 

All this time producers and public realized, as Sherman con- 
fided to Garfield, that the Administration had no “definite” policy 
on silver.?° 

The Senators and Representatives who descended upon 
Washington, October 15, 1877, were vastly more interested in 
the currency than in the army appropriations for which they 
had been called together in special session. Senator John P. Jones, 
silver-mine-owner from Nevada, quickly introduced a free coin- 
age bill and put into active circulation that imposing report upon 

°On Nevada Bank demands and compromise, see Sherman to Henry Richard 
Linderman, Washington, March 30, July 26, 1877; Linderman to Sherman, Wash- 
ington, March 31, 1877, San Francisco, July 5, August 3, 7, 81, September 14, 18, 
1877, Sherman MSS. and U. S. Treasury Mint Correspondence. On January 29, 
1878, the Cabinet decided to open the Philadelphia Mint to trade dollar coinage, but 


Sherman discouraged circulation of the new pieces. 
10 Sherman to James A. Garfield, Washington, July 24, 1877, Sherman MSS. 
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silver which his chairmanship of the 1876 Commission had given 
him an opportunity to assemble and publicize. Critical comment 
by Sherman, on some of the opinions set forth as facts in that 
report, scarcely lessened its appeal for the classes to which Jones 
cleverly addressed it. Clearly, this was to be a battle between 
Sherman and Jones." 

Most of the southern and western members, in lightsome 
mood, fathered bills for free coinage, or repeal of resumption, or 
greenbacks—bills which their colleagues sometimes greeted with 
laughter, but which combined to block Sherman’s refunding op- 
erations. He tried to quiet his apprehensions by assuring him- 
self that Congressmen were so thoroughly ingrained with the in- 
stinct for gain that they always stopped short of repudiation. 
But it was political, rather than financial, gain with which many 
congressional inflationists were ingrained. Their dreams were 
peopled with free coinage, resumption repeal, and greenbacks, 
walking arm in arm toward enactment. 

However, into the cold gray noontide of congressional 
manoeuvering there obtruded rivalries over credit for legislation, 
innumerable differences over details, and stubborn sectional 
trends. Northern and eastern radicals proved less fond of re- 
sumption repeal than were westerners and southerners ; westerners 
proved less fond of greenbacks than were southerners; and sil- 
vermen came to realize that the greenbackers hoped to swallow 
them whole, before the 1878 election. All of which, gave hope 
to Sherman for compromise. 

The one bond of unity among all Representatives and one- 
third of the Senators was fear of voters, who at the moment 
were in the belligerent mood of keen disappointment over par- 
tially filled expectations. The year 1877 had known a false pros- 
perity spurt in agriculture, stocks and commodity prices, which 
aggravated many classes. Also, for Congressmen in their prac- 
tical capacities, it had been a lean year; they moved into less ex- 
pensive hotels and into lodgings, where the bills were down to 

John P. Jones’ bill was Senate 86. The one-sided character of his report 
was perfectly well understood among members, and was featured in House quarrels 
over its printing, especially as the correspondence and testimony were relegated to 


a second later volume. See Congressional Record, 45 Cong., 1 Sess., November 18, 
27, 1877, p, 878, 716-20. 
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$40 and $50 a month. Resentments arising from such uncer- 
tainties were sharpened by pre-election nagging. 

The silvermen in the House determined to put an end to at 
least one uncertainty ; they held a caucus on the welter of pending 
bills and on the committee and personal jealousies bound up in 
them; and as a result they on November 5, permitted Richard 
Parks Bland to bring up for passage, without a debate, a bill 
which technically had no place whatever in that day’s delibera- 
tions. Like the measure recently fathered by Jones, this one 
specified the old silver dollar of 412% grains with full legal 
tender and coinage for the benefit of silver owners. At the mo- 
ment nearly one-third of the 293 members were absent and most 
of those unpaired were easterners opposed to the bill. The 
House was an exciting scene, with westerners working hard to 
make the votes of their states unanimous. The tally finally stood 
at 163-34, with ninety-three not voting. Immediately afterward, 
Ewing succeeded in making resumption repeal a special order. 


The huge size of the silver majority was supposed, at the 


time, to have a great effect upon the Senate, especially as Charles 
Foster, Jacob D. Cox and other intimates of Hayes had voted in 
the affirmative and as Matthews claimed Hayes would sign the 
bill. The silver press shouted that the battle was won.’? 


Sherman was not so sure. He denounced the bill roundly in 
public; in private, he opined that inflation sentiment had rapidly 
subsided since members now sitting were elected. What he 
feared was “premature action” and he undertook to encourage 
delay. Jones feared that Sherman’s “intense hostility” might 
influence Hayes to veto free coinage. If Jones could have read 
what Hayes wrote in his Diary each night he would have felt 
further anxiety. The President was wondering whether there 
had been any move for remonetization before silver fell in price; 
whether payments in depreciated silver might not violate public 

1% Rivalry between the Banking and Currency Committee and the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures complicated the issue. Richard Parks Bland’s 
bill of October 29, 1877, was House of Representatives 571. He brought in November 
5, 1877, H. R. Bill 1098. Thomas Ewing’s Resumption Repeal Bill was H. R. 85. 
On the November 5th development, see Cong. Record, 45 Cong., 1 Sess., October 
22, 29, November 8, 5, 6, 1877, p. 116, 189, 198, 282-8, 241-2, 247; Chicago Tribune, 


October 30, 31, November 3, 6, 8, 9, 1877; Cincinnati Commercial, November 6, 7, 9, 
1877; Sherman to Horace White, Washington, November 5, 1877, Sherman MSS. 
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credit and add to the debt burden; whether silver coinage could 
not be so limited as to avoid contraction on the one hand and 
injustice to creditors on the other. The President and his secre- 
tary of the Treasury continued to take their long Sunday rides 
together. 

A week had elapsed after the House passed the Bland bill, 
when the Senate Finance Committee began its deliberations by 
receiving, against the wishes of Jones, the delegation of New 
York and Philadelphia bankers and merchants. These emissaries 
pointed out tremendous profits which free coinage would give 
silver producers, painted in blackest colors tremendous losses 
which savings banks, laborers, business, property, and capitalists 
in general would suffer from depreciated currency, and paid a 
call at the White House. They were received with respect by 
most of the committee members, although Bland earnestly as- 
sured them that the people intended to wipe out the national debt 
“as with a sponge.” Hayes gave them no assurances and Hal- 
stead told them that the country did not regard their views with 
“reverential awe.” Nevertheless, their visit had weakened the 
inflation group, as the House soon indicated by modifying the 
form of Ewing’s proposition for repeal of resumption.'® 

The New York Sun decided to shorten the suspense and 
published, November 29, a “bootleg” copy of important para- 
graphs of Hayes’ message. Thus informally, the world learned 
that Sherman no longer need shoulder all the burden in the heat 
of the day. Hayes publicly agreed that silver would aid resump- 
tion if so coined as to circulate with gold, instead of driving 
gold out. Nor would he pay any bonds, principal or interest, in 
coinage of less commercial value than gold, lest this work “irre- 
parable injury to the public credit.” 


As this was an epoch in American history when charges of 
violation of public faith and credit were a serious matter, the 


13 The most detailed report of the hearing is in New York Tribune, November 
14, 1877; see also Frederick Fraley to Sherman, Philadelphia, November 1, 1877, U. S. 
Treasury Department Miscellaneous Correspondence; Cincinnati Commercial, No- 
vember 14, 1877; Chicago Tribune, November 17, 1877. For White House conference, 
see Chicago Tribune, and Cincinnati Commercial, November 15, 1877. Ewing’s H. R. 
Bill 805 would have repealed free banking as well as retirement of greenbacks and 
Tesumption of specie payments; the House passed instead, November 28, 1877, a propo- 
sition of Greenbury : Fort of Illinois, which did not repeal free banking. 
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members of Congress who had no intention of following Hayes’ 
advice felt the need of self-justification. This was why Mat- 
thews quickly introduced his concurrent resolution, denying 
Hayes’ allegation that payment of interest and principal in silver 
would violate public faith. Both houses passed it by large ma- 
jorities and, as a consequence, within one week $10,000,000 in 
bonds returned from Europe. 

Senator William B. Allison of Iowa, who was up for re- 
election, also demonstrated senatorial indifference to presidential 
advice. He promptly obtained permission to advance silver in 
the Senate debate.’* 

While Washington was the scene of these pleasantries, pierc- 
ing propaganda for and against silver filled the air of other cities. 
The days were filled with that intense excitement in which the 
American people luxuriate when major legislation is pending. 
Only in New England, New York, New Jersey, and parts of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland did a majority of the press oppose 
silver. From the lively, insulting epithets which editors of the 
New York Herald, Post, and Tribune exchanged with Halstead, 
Medill and their followers, the circulation figures of them all 
must have profited. Huge sums were spent on both sides, while 
real estate operators, languishing for a boom, joined the chorus, 
and the Negroes chanted that silver was the colored man’s money. 
Details of innumerable meetings and memorials filled the press 
and the congressmen’s mail. Overwhelmed, Congress took a 
Christmas recess of twenty-six days.”® 


During this “breathing space’ Sherman warned the bankers, 
who had not organized their fight against silver aggressively, that 
unless they worked up a counter-sentiment they must expect a 


%4The Matthews Resolution was agreed to in the Senate 43-22-11 and concurred 
in by the House 189-79-24; Roscoe Conkling tried vainly to make it a joint resolu- 
tion so as to embarrass Hayes. Allison had H. R. Bill 1093 made the special order 
for December 11, 1877, by vote of 41-18-16. See Cong. Record, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., 
December 6, 10, 1877, january 25, 28, 1878, p. 42-7, 87-94, 549-64, 627-8. Matthews had 
also fathered a bill for greenback expansion. See Chicago Tribune, November 9, 1877; 
Cincinnati Commercial, November 10, 1877. The newspapers of January 26, 1878, 
developed the relation of the Matthews Resolution to the silver situation. 

145 For modus operandi of some propaganda groups, see New York Tribune, 
December 22, 1877, January 28, 1878; Chicago Tribune, January 14, 28, 1878; Cincinnati 
Commercial, February 22, 26, 1878; The Public, January 24, 1878; Cong. Record, 45 
Cong., 2 Sess. February 9 
names of chief cities. + Me even 
the Bland Bill. 


, 1878, B- 878-82 and Index to Cong. Record, under the 
avannah, and New Orleans trade groups opposed 
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silver bill. Surprising as it may seem, “big business” itself was 
uncertain in its counsels. Some bankers tried to offset silver 
agitation by purchasing gold and putting it in circulation. Some 
New York bankers wanted to blacklist Chicago firms supporting 
the Bland Bill, and, although they had a surfeit of idle funds, 
they talked of raising interest rates and of refusing loans except 
on a gold-for-gold and silver-for-silver basis. Westerners and 
southerners of course could hate as heartily as their creditors, and 
were infuriated by the ridicule and sarcasm heaped upon them 
from the eastern seaboard. 

More conciliatory was the New York Economist, whose edi- 
tor suggested that the people be offered a silver dollar of larger 
content. Other propositions were as varied as the temperaments 
of the would-be compromisers. Not until the day before Congress 
reassembled, January 10, 1878, did the associated banks of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore organize to marshal 
their own group against the bill.*® 

Sherman was in a tight place, with frightened foreigners 
dumping United States bonds back upon him, draining his gold 
supply, stopping retirement of the six percents and pushing the 
market below par. The bond syndicate handling the four percent 
contract for refunding was insisting on something politically im- 
possible—that the Bland Bill be amended to stipulate gold pay- 
ments. Holders of silver were thumbing their noses at him, 
derisively offering to exchange bullion, at “16 to 1” for bonds. 
Desperate, Sherman fell back upon his faith in the common cit- 
izenry, and with the approval of the rest of the Cabinet issued an 
appeal to them to support the bonds of their own Government. 


Fortunately for the Treasury, the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, for the most part, returned to Washington in 
a practical frame of mind. Juggling the visit of the bankers 
against the flood of silver petitions, the failure of the bond sales 
against the political probabilities, they consented to hear pleas 


16 Qn the banking reaction to the situation, see especially Belmont to Sherman, 
New York, November 7, 9, 1877, John Sherman, Resumption of Specie Payments 
(Washington, 1878) p. 183, 186. Some banks refusing western loans avoided publicity, 
but others appeared to welcome it. See New York Tribune, December 2, 27, 28, 29, 
1877. For western resentment at eastern insults, see especially Chicago Tribune, 
January 14, 1878. 
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from Senator John Sherman and Director of the Mint Henry 
Richard Linderman. These asked that instead of free coinage at 
the whim of the silver producers it should be coinage on govern- 
ment account at the behest of trade; instead of unlimited legal 
tender it should be the legal tender of greenbacks. 


In the committeeroom, Senator William A. Wallace of Penn- 
sylvania held the balance of power. He finally joined other 
Eastern members in a major operation—cutting free coinage out 
of the Bland Bill. Then he turned, and joined western members 
under the leadership of Allison in grafting into the bill a limited 
silver coinage. Linderman had told them the Government could 
safely coin 2,000,000 silver dollar pieces monthly ; and in typical 
legislative fashion they expanded this limit into the mandate for a 
monthly purchase of from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of 
bullion at the market price (then $1.19), the bullion to be coined 
at 4124 grains to the dollar ($1.29 per ounce) with the Govern- 
ment pocketing the difference. That the dollars thus limited as to 
their coinage, were given unlimited legal tender, furnished another 
illustration of legislative ideas of exchange.?’ 


Thus did the compromisers disappoint both Jones and Sher- 
man, Jones by limiting the amount of bullion to be purchased and 
coined, Sherman by giving full legal tender to what was coined. 
Sherman concluded that the “Crime” charge had worked so power- 
fully upon public imagination that this much concession was in- 
escapable. He proclaimed his disappointment but worked with 
Congressmen daily to clinch votes for the compromise as a whole. 


Not so Jones. His mine-laboring constituency was in a 
worrisome frame of mind; and so he gave a demonstration of 
how far beyond his natural course of action political ambition and 
rash commitments may take a politician. His momentum carried 
him away from many other owners of western silver mines, who 
refused support for free coinage, full legal tender and abolition 
of the mint charges on silver, because they produced gold as well 


17 Significant details of Finance Committee deliberations are in Cincinnati 
Commercial, November 7, 10, 15, 21, 22, 1877; Chicago Tribune, November 9, 14, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 21, 1877; New York Sun, and New York Tribune, November 20, 21, 22, 1877. 
Committee draft of November 21 appeared in the metropolitan dailies November 22. 
Allison took charge of the bill because he was the oldest ranking member of the 
special group which determined the amendments in the Finance Committee. 
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as silver, held government bonds, and had close ties with Cali- 
fornia holdings, in which state (like Oregon) the preponderant 
metal was gold. Jones, in fact, had similar ties. 

Jones rashly cultivated allies he earlier had scorned, worked 
actively with greenback and anti-resumption Representatives, and 
announced himself a greenback man. 

“Secret” caucuses and signatures to “secret” agreements were 
duly detailed in the press. The greenback-anti-resumption allies 
schemed to counteract the influence of the Herald in Boston, the 
Sentinel in Indianapolis and the Times in Chicago. The masses in 
the East they hoped to reach by agitation outside of party lines. 
But in the multitude of their counsels there was little wisdom, for 
Republican Congressmen shied away from a concerted attack upon 
the national bank system hallowed by their party. They insisted 
that silver remonetization must come before repeal of resumption. 


Jones wanting a generous silver market, tried to make a bar- 
gain—that if he should agree that the Government could pocket 
the profits of coinage, his opponents would defeat the proposed 


limits on the amount of bullion to be minted; but he could not 
obtain, against Sherman’s influence, the political leverage for this 
degree of inflation. In vain he proclaimed that he had mined no 
silver and taken no profits from silver mining during the past 
three years, that he had “no bonanza interest in this thing.” He 
argued that unlimited coinage would salvage, not drown, industry, 
finance and commerce, that silver would serve as a breakwater 
against the tidal wave of bankruptcy sweeping the country. This 
was all futile. Opponents of free coinage had been lined up for 
limited coinage as the lesser of two evils. Enough western states 
had not yet been admitted to the Union to give the silvermen the 
balance of power they exercised in the Senate in 1934. After a 
decent delay for delivering and printing speeches, the Senate 
accepted the compromise urged by the majority of the Finance 
Committee.”® 

18 Qn Jones’ progression in inflation, see Chicago Tribune, January 10, February 
4, 18, 15, 16, 28, 1878; Cincinnati Commercial, January 10, February 2, 1878; Cong. 
Record, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., February 14, 15, 1878, p. 1017-26, 1110. Jones attended the 
first National Greenback Convention at Toledo, February 22, and was made one of 


the vice presidents. William Morris Stewart, Jones’ colleague, already was working 
on the admission of Idaho in order to strengthen silver. 
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But in the process of garnering votes the managers made 
damaging concessions. For those who doubted Sherman’s loyalty 
to the compromise, they added the mandate that he coin the silver 
monthly as fast as purchased. For lovers of paper they inserted 
silver certificates. For the conscience-smitten like Allison (whose 
political predicament made them vote for silver dollars while their 
intelligence told them the United States could not maintain silver 
without international aid) they decreed that the United States 
must invite other nations immediately to an international confer- 
ence. 

These amendments were finally accepted at a bibulous session 
seventeen hours in length. Not in ten years had the galleries wit- 
nessed so much drunkenness as on the night the Senate passed 
the so-called “Allison” amendments. Silver had been pending 
from November 21 to February 15, and after thirty-two set 
speeches and ten “re-speeches” it was small wonder that “the 
wine was in and the wit was out.” 1® 

In the House politics preserved the amendments from defeat 
at greenback hands, for silvermen suspected that greenbackers 
courted a silver defeat for political purposes. Silvermen feared 
to harm silver in a haggle with the Senate; the Allison version 
would secure more votes for overriding a veto than Bland’s. 
Hence, they deserted Ewing and their erstwhile greenback asso- 
ciates, after Allison had secured them a pledge from Sherman 
that he would execute the act “in the spirit in which it was passed” 
—a delicious bit of irony.”° 

All partisans in Congress understood the main reasons for the 
silver compromise. But the President never had held a legislative 
position, was not up for re-election in 1878 (although he hoped 
for a Republican Congress) and had not the slightest desire to run 

19 See Cong. Record, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., February 15, 1878, p. 1102-5. Thomas 
Francis Bayard wrote Grover Cleveland, December 4, 1895, that Sherman resisted 
all his pleas that the notes should not be reissuable, Cleveland MSS. (in Library 
of Congress). Allison’s conference amendment was at first defeated, 5-2, by the 
Finance Committee and in the House it had to combat the traditional suspicion of 
foreign entanglements. See New York Sun, and New York Tribune, November 22, 
1877; Chicago Tribune, January 30, February 1, 19, 1878. The press of February 16-13 
referred to the disgraceful scenes guardedly. 

20 On silver split, see Cincinnati Commercial, and Chicago Tribune, February 
19-22, 1878; The Public, February 21, 1878. On Sherman’s pledge, see Cincinnati Com- 


mercial, February 22, 1878; Chicago Tribune, February 22. 27, March 2, 1878. On 
House acceptance, see Cong. Record, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., February 21, 1878, p. 1287-85. 
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again in 1880. He liked to regard the silver issue as a clear-cut 
conflict between high principles and low politics, in which he would 
take an elevated position. He luxuriated in the thought of a veto 
and could afford it politically. 

However, many Republicans, especially in Ohio, thought the 
party could not afford it; as Halstead put it, Congress might not 
override the veto and the greenbackers then would have a strong 
pump handle. August Belmont and some conservative people 
feared a veto would mean a worse bill. Persons of every shade 
of opinion felt completely competent to direct the President. That 
dignitary calmly polled his Cabinet and conveniently decided that 
a majority of them favored a veto. Sherman, who understood 
both Hayes and Congress, had his own reservations, but had long 
expected the bill would become a law without Hayes’ signature. 
He apparently made little effort to affect the veto message other 
than to lengthen it with a detailed statement of the evils of that 
unlimited legal tender which the Finance Committee had adopted 
against his wishes.** 

The substance of the veto was known by Congressmen two 
days before they formally received it and they felt no compulsion 
to give it the courtesy of even a printing, before proceeding to act. 
Neither party was willing to let silver jeopardize its political 
future. Representatives eager to override crowded around the 
wheelchair of the withered chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, until in the excitement only the top of old 
Alexander H. Stephens’ white wig was visible from the galleries. 
After voting many dashed over to the Senate, and formed a semi- 
circle of sentinels behind the brethren there, while they in turn 
overrode—all in less than three hours. 

Soon the Treasury was reaping the harvest of the alliance be- 
tween Sherman, Halsted and Medill. As the secretary had suc- 
ceeded in retaining means to substitute specie for greenbacks, as 
limited coinage technically kept silver in a subsidiary position, in- 

21 Veto possibilities had been the favorite sport of the press since the first of 
January and bad guesses by sanguine editors had fed the speculative market. On 
Hayes’ attitude, see entries of February 3, 6, 17, 26, March 18, 1878, in his Diary, 
III, 459, 460, 461-2, 465-6, 470. On Halstead and Ohio, see Halstead to Sherman, Cin- 


cinnati, February 24, 1878, U. S. Treasury Department Miscellaneous Letters; London 
a. January 30, 1878. On expansion of message, see Chicago Tribune, March 2, 
78. 
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vestors gradually came to realize that the Bland-Allison Law was 
not what the free coinage men were telling their constituents it 
was. The bond market was reassured, and the silver-resumption- 
ists assumed content. 


The silver anti-resumptionists, furious, talked of tacking free 
coinage riders to appropriation bills, and agitated for that House 
bill preventing resumption which had been languishing in Senate 
pigeonholes since November 26. Sherman and Linderman fought 
them in Stephens’ committee room, telling the Representatives, 
confidentially, that the silver producers of the United States were 
motivated by something other than fair dealing :—“ a pretty heavy 
contest” with bullionists was pending, and “care should be taken 
not to legislate to the detriment of the government.” Sherman 
visited also the Senate Finance Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, furnishing a masterly demonstra- 
tion of an executive cleverly using the language of a legislator. 


The fears of Senator Thomas W. Ferry of Michigan and 
of Representative Thomas Ewing of Ohio in particular, Sherman 
sought to allay, with assurances of his firm intention to pay out 
silver, his eagerness to sell bonds to Americans instead of Europ- 
eans, his ability to best wicked bankers. “Take away the fears of 
all classes of people,’’ he counselled :—the inflationists’ fear lest 
all greenbacks be retired, the creditors’ fear lest the Government 
prove unable to redeem the greenbacks. Allay both by a neat bal- 
ancing feat:—stop retirement of greenbacks at $300,000,000 and 
declare them reissuable after redemption ; establish a gold reserve 
of $100,000,000 with which to redeem them; let the Treasury ac- 
cept them in payment for coin bonds. For the benefit of all up 
for reelection Sherman gently observed, “In a government like 
ours, it is always good to obey the popular current, and that has 
been done, I think, by the passage of the silver bill.” *? 


Obediently, the Senate converted the November House bill 


22 Sherman’s interview with the Finance Committee, March 19, 1878, was a 
political masterpiece; it was considered of such importance that the papers merely 
gave a summary the twentieth, printing a stenographic version March 21. He himself 
considered his appearance before the Banking and Currency Committee, April 1 and 4 
most important. See his Recollections, 515-21; New York Tribune, March 12, 21, 
April 5, 1878; Sherman to T. W. Ferry, Washington, March 22, 1878, U. S. Treasury 
Department Letters Sent. His congressional influence survived baseless charges 
that he personally gained by syndicate contracts, 
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for complete prevention of resumption, into an April measure for 
partially aiding it—by permitting Sherman to accept greenbacks 
for bonds. But April wore into May while it became evident that 
amour propre, and Ewing, would prevent the House from accept- 
ing Sherman’s Resumption Bill, even if it were coated over with 
sugary provisions designed to pacify greenbackers. Thereupon, 
with that frank and unembarrassed understanding which underlies 
most violent House-Senate differences, Congress agreed that if 
the inflationists would ask no more this session they might have 
one further bill to take to the country. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that they enacted the much-criticized law which halted 
the retirement of greenbacks at the point then reached (about 
$346,000,000) and specified that all these were to be redeemable 
in coin and reissuable after redemption.”* 

This was more, and less, than Sherman wished, especially as 
no gold reserve was set up. But the measure was infinitely pre- 
ferable to that repeal of resumption which had been dangling by 
one hair above the head of the Treasury. Also, the bill was cal- 
culated to check further development of the National Greenback 


party. Hayes signed it, with Sherman’s approval. The two con- 
gratulated themselves that at the hands of this inflation Congress 
they had fared no worse. Resumption January 1, 1879, still was 
possible, and the gold dollar still remained the unit of value. 

For Sherman this currency episode had been illuminated 
throughout by the pragmatic philosophy of the politician—tried 
and true—‘Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” * 


2%8For Ewing’s opposition to Treasury Bill and agreement for no more legis 
lation, see New York Tribune, June 15, 18, 20, 1878. For the involved legislative 
treatment of the bills repealing resumption and ending retirement of greenbacks, see 
H. R. Bill 805, and H. R. Bill 4663; Cong. Record, 45 Cong., 1 and 2 Sess. The 
banks wanted to exchange greenbacks for interest-paying bonds, the inflationists liked 
any recognition of greenbacks, and Sherman pat to garner them into the Treasury. 

*% For Sherman’s acceptance of H. R. Bill 4663, see Sherman to Morrill, Wash- 
ington, May 21, 1878; Morrill to Sherman, Washington, May 21, 1878, U. S. Treasury 
Department Congressional Correspondence; Chicago Tribune, May 22, 29, 1878. 











JOHN CAREY, AN OHIO PIONEER 





By Muriet Kinney* 





I am proud that I have done my share of work.’ 


John Carey, a mere child, came to Ohio with his parents in 
1798 and in 1822 he again migrated into the “New Purchase” 
where he “cut a hole in the wilderness” and built a home which 
was typical of early American patriarchal plantations. Here he 
lived for fifty-three years, taking active part in whatever con- 
cerned the development of the new State, Ohio, in which he 
always took great pride. 

He was descended from a Norman French family somewhat 
renowned in the development of England from the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, belonging to that branch of the Carey family, 
deriving from Sir John Carey, or Carew, who was banished to 
Ireland in the disturbances between his friend Richard II, and 
Henry, who at a later date became Henry IV, king of England. 
The immigrant, Thomas Carey, received his grant to an estate in 
Maryland from Cecil, Lord Baltimore, in 1666 and settled on land 
called, ““Carey’s Adventure” on Great Manny Creek, Somerset 
County, Maryland. Thomas’s son, Edward, migrated again 
into what is now the state of Delaware® and settled on Her- 
ring Branch and Rehoboth Bay, while his brother John settled 
further south on the Indian River. This territory later came 
into dispute between Pennsylvania and Maryland but ulti- 
mately became a part of the province of Delaware. John Carey 
of Ohio was descended from Edward of Herring Branch, being 
sixth in line from him and counting many a Quaker lady in his 
ancestry. His father, Stephen Brown Carey, migrated soon after 
his marriage, into Monongalia County, Virginia, where, among 


1 Miss Muriel Kinney is preparing a book manuscript of the life of Carey and 
should be most happy to receive any items concerning him which may be preserved 
in private papers. 

2John Carey in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives, April 
13, 1860. 

* This incident occurred after the Penn grant and the beginning of the settlement 
of Pennsylvania. 
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beautiful surroundings but under the stern vicissitudes of pioneer 
living, John was born on April 5, 1792. Less than six years later 
his father again took up his trek, this time into the Ohio country, 
crossing the Ohio River at the mouth of the Scioto on March 17, 
1798. 

John Carey remembered this journey, especially the crossing 
of the Ohio when the spring break-up was flushing the river with 
huge cakes of ice and tons of murky water. They crossed on the 
west side of the Scioto, where, in those days, a miserable village 
called Alexandria squatted in huts which had been built by 
Wayne’s army in 1793-4. They crossed in a “Kentucky Boat,” a 
flat raft made of green saplings and propelled by long poles, which 
were used both for pulling and pushing. Three other families were 
in the party, that of Stephen Smith, probably that of William 
Brown and a third whose name no one seems to have recorded. 
Stephen Carey soon left the village and settled west of it upon the 
banks of a small stream which still bears his name, Carey’s Run. 
Here he built a cabin and a grist mill, the first in Scioto County. 
A little later he sunk vats and began the tanning business, which 
John’s elder brother William later took over, and ultimately moved 
to Portsmouth on the east side of the Scioto. John, as he himself 
related, was soon put to work at whatever a boy could do. There 
was no school or church but the Carey family were not wholly 
without culture. Books had been part of the luggage brought 
from Virginia. The children all learned to read and write and 
Stephen Carey, “a great reader,” would entertain them evenings 
reading from the Bible, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Declaration of Independence, the sayings of “Poor Richard,” and 
the speeches and utterances of the “Fathers of our country”— 
Washington, Madison and Jefferson. The children learned the 
Constitution and Declaration by heart and were taught to honor 
God and their country. Nor were the evening readings all of a 
serious nature. John remembered how he loved to hear his father 
recite the poems of Robert Burns. 

After a few years, perhaps in 1803, or 1804, a school house 
was built “under the hill back of Alexandria” and thither John 
went with eager feet. However, in the evening of his life, he 
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wrote, “All my schooling was less than six months and by those 
totally lacking in qualifications.” 


In 1804 John Carey became a post-boy. This resulted from 
an advertisement appearing in the Scioto Gazette which at that 
time was published by Nathaniel Willis, at Chillicothe. This 
advertisement was signed by Gideon Granger, postmaster general, 
and asked for bids for carrying the United States mails, one route 
specified being from Chillicothe to Alexandria. Willis himself 
took the contract but sub-let it to John who had gone to Chilli- 
cothe for the purpose of obtaining it. In writing of this experience 
later in life Mr. Carey said, “When I was about twelve years old 
I was made post-boy. . . . I continued in this occupation for 
two years during which time I had the opportunity of meeting 
practically every man of eminence in the state.” Chillicothe at 
that time was the capital of the State and home of many of the 
State’s most eminent men. The lad had much to do with Governor 
Edward Tiffin, his brother, Postmaster Joseph Tiffin, with Duncan 
MacArthur and Thomas Worthington, at that time United States 
Senator and later governor of the State of Ohio. This gentleman 
liked the young post-boy so much that he wished to adopt him; 
but John, although he hungered for the education which Worth- 
ington promised, refused because he belonged to his parents and 
they had need of him. All of these gentlemen demonstrated in- 
terest in the lad and gave him errands to perform in the doing of 
which he won their complete confidence. The second year of his 
postboyship was carried in his father’s name. The original of this 
contract in the Post Office Department at Washington, is signed 
by Granger and has a seal attached which, until very recently was 
unknown. It represents the god Mercury in flight and bears an 
inscription which may be translated as “Seal of the Postmaster 
General.” * The contract shows that the salary was one hundred 
fifty dollars. 

Apparently John’s services were required at home after the 
second year and he returned to Carey’s Run to help his father on 
the Ohio flats farm and his brother William in the tannery. In 


«This inscription had been deciphered as Sigil Mac Gen Nunciorum but in order 


to make a sensible translation it was read Sigil Mag Gen Nunciorum. 
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1810 he joined a rifle company which was organized in Ports- 
mouth and in 1812, when Governor Return J. Meigs called for 
troops to march against the Indians, John enlisted in the rifle com- 
pany captained by David Roop. He was ranked as second corporal. 
William Carey marched in the same company as private. They 
proceeded along with the company under John Lucas first to Chil- 
licothe, where they received their arms and equipment, then follow- 
ing the company from Chillicothe under MacArthur, they marched 
to Dayton where they were met by the volunteers from Cincinnati, 
as well as by the regular army contingent under General William 
Hull. Hull took command and conferred on MacArthur the title 
of Colonel in the regular army as he had already been styled in the 
militia of Chillicothe. By now MacArthur, Lewis Cass and James 
Findley, all life friends of John Carey, were in the company, and 
in the case of Cass and Findley this may have been their first 
meeting. At the Maumee Rapids Hull received official notice of the 
declaration of war® with England together with instructions for his 
campaign. 

There were two incidents of fighting during the campaign, 
one occurring at Brownstown, between the Maumee and Detroit. 
In this battle Roop is said to have distinguished himself in the 
use of the tomahawk and also for fleetness in running. John Carey 
must have been in this battle as he belonged to Roop’s company. 
The other incident, or series of incidents, was in the expedition to 
the river “Aux Canards” which was undertaken to clear the road 
for the main army to Malden. Here again Carey was present, for 
ina speech made in the campaign of 1848, when Cass was running 
for President he related that he was in the same boat with Cass 
and MacArthur and that he could not remember, or had not 
noticed, which one was the first to jump on the shore of the 
enemy. He never voluntarily referred, however, to this war ex- 

5It was from this point that William Hull sent a small boat with munitions, 
etc., and it was supposed that the news that the United States had declared war and 
that Hull had arrived was purposely put into the same boat by Hull on a previous 


understanding with General Isaac Brock. The boat was captured and this was the first 
news which Brock had of the declaration of war. 

*The way he came to tell this story was that during the campaign a great deal 
had been made of the fact that Lewis Cass had been the first man to land on enemy 
soil and that, rather than surrender his sword, he had broken it. Carey was asked 
about it because he was known to have been near-by. He also said that Cass did not 
break his sword because he had seen him surrender it. 
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perience. Its mention always brought quick color and an angry 
mutter of, “Cowardly! Dastardly!” 

After the surrender by Hull the soldiers were paroled and 
carried by British transports to the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, 
now the port of Cleveland. At that time this city had indeed been 
surveyed and put on the map but as a settlement it hardly ex- 
isted. There was only an inn’ and a few log cabins, although 
Newburg, four miles inland, was already a thriving village. From 
this point the soldiers made their way homeward as best they 
might. Many struck across to the Scioto Trail following it south 
and it seems likely that the Carey boys went this way passing 
through Worthington. 


When they arrived home late in September, they found that 
arrangements had been made for the family to move to Brown 
County, the following spring. William then assumed charge of 
the Carey’s Run property and the tannery. John helped his 
father put in the wheat on the new farm, returning later to help in 
the moving. While this move was in progress he received an 
offer to go as a boatman on the Ohio River for a dollar a day, 
under one Captain House. With his father’s consent he accepted 
this offer and on April 4, 1813, he returned home with fourteen 
dollars in his pocket. The next day he was to be twenty-one 
years of age, “his own man” at last, and with three dollars in his 
pocket, a gift from his father out of the fourteen which he had 
turned over to him, and his father’s blessing on his head, he left 
home to seek his fortune. In his own words, “I had long since 
determined, when I became my own man, to leave the place where 
my very soul had felt the anguish that a sensitive heart could 
under the prospect of misery and degradation. My aim was for 
Worthington.” 


Worthington was in those days a center of education and 
refinement and Carey has said that he was soon received by the 
best people in the town and was always well treated by them. 
Here he made lasting friends, one of whom was Philander Chase, 
later bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the first to hold 


; * This inn, a mere log hut, was Carter’s Tavern, a model of which may be seen 
in the Museum of the Western Reserve Historical Society at Cleveland. 
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that office west of the Alleghanies. He was employed at a dollar 
a day, but does not tell for whom he worked the first two years in 
Worthington. He boasted that he missed only one day during the 
entire time, when he paid a visit to his parents. Charles Lan- 
man’s Dictionary of Congress, 1862 edition, makes the statement 
that in 1814 Carey assisted in building the first stone house in 
Columbus. In 1815 he hired out to Roswell Wilcox as superin- 
tendent of the mills which Wilcox had just erected on the Olen- 
tangy River, or, as it was then called, the Whetstone. Wilcox was 
one of the founders of Worthington, a millwright and an inventor. 
The mills referred to were a grist mill and a saw mill which stood 
on the left bank of the river. After Wilcox’s death they were 
operated by the Hess brothers. The dam was still to be seen as 
late as June, 1934, just above the Doddridge Street bridge in Co- 
lumbus. Carey also bought land of Roswell Wilcox which he 
farmed. In 1817 he married his employer’s daughter, Dorcas, 
built a house on his farm, and lived there until 1824. The house 
was still standing not so many years ago, at the corner of High 
Street and Maynard Avenue. He sold this farm to his wife’s sis- 


ter’s husband, Apollos Maynard. Later it was subdivided into 
city lots and is now fairly covered with houses from the river te 
Indianola Avenue and from Oakland to Blake. It was in the 
house on this farm that the four older children of John and Dor- 
cas Carey were born. 


During the second year after his marriage he superintended 
the construction of mills on Alum Creek east of Columbus, and 
when they were completed he rented and operated them for five 
years. It was while operating these mills that he visited “The 
New Purchase” and bought land on Tymochtee Creek. He also 
purchased land in Seneca County, acquiring altogether 540 acres. 
This was in 1822 and it would seem that he must have accom- 
panied Colonel James Kilbourne of Worthington on his surveying 
expedition. There is a very persistent tradition that Carey “blazed 
the trail” from Columbus to the lake, but this is the road which 
Kilbourne surveyed in 1822 and which was called “the Kilbourne 
Turnpike” for many years. Surveying is not usually done by a 
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single man, therefore Carey may have been one of Kilbourne’s 
surveying party. 

However that may be, in 1822 he began to clear his newly 
purchased land. In 1823 he continued the work and by early sum- 
mer of 1824 he had built his house, put in crops, piled wood for 
fires and prepared the place for the home-coming in early October. 
His friend William Brown, accompanied him on this trip and on 
October 7, 1824, the two families with their belongings started 
for their respective new homes. They made the seventy odd 
miles in five days over a road which even then was not much 
more than a “trace,” and there were cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
chickens and geese in the train. 

The home to which the Carey family came was a lovely spot 
and the house, although rude, was so much better than pioneer 
houses generally that for years it was considered quite grand. It 
was of hewn logs, and is said to have been the first hewn log house 
in that part of Ohio. There were smooth board floors and plas- 
tered walls, both of which were at that time and place quite 
unusual. The home site was surrounded by maples on a gentle 
eminence, some thousand or fifteen hundred feet from the river. 

The next spring Wilcox came to superintend the building of 
a sawmill for his son-in-law, and a few years later he erected a 
carding mill. These mills were the first of their kind in that 
region and aided for many years in building up the community. 

Dorcas Carey had planned her garden before her arrival and 
a part of the cleared land was devoted to that. It was a fascinat- 
ing place, planted with roots brought originally from England by 
her Pinney ancestors—roses, tulips, “flowers de Luce,” sweet- 
scented white violets and squills, not to mention herbs, ornamental 
and medicinal, as well as for seasoning and dyeing. 


By 1825, as is shown by a letter from David H. Beardsley,* 
then State Senator, John Carey was interesting himself in public 
affairs. “It gives me great pleasure,” he wrote, “to state that your 


® The various histories of Cleveland which have been consulted agree in saying 
that Judge David H. Beardsley went to Cleveland from Lower Sandusky, now Fre- 
mont; but the pre-Cleveland letters to Carey are all dated from either Columbus, while 
he was in the Senate, or from Little Sandusky. Little Sandusky is still on the map 
by that name. It is now a very small village, but in early times was much larger and 
quite important. It is some twelve miles south from Upper Sandusky. 
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road bill has passed the Senate this morning and was sent down to 
the House of Representatives. The commissioners named in the 
bill are John Carey of Crawford County, John Mcllvain of 
Franklin County, and Wilson Vance of Hancock County.” This 
was the State road from Upper Sandusky to Fort Defiance. Later 
on in the same term of the General Assembly Crawford County 
was organized. This was earlier than Carey wished but his rea- 
sons for wishing delay are not apparent. It was also during 
this same session that he was appointed associate judge for Craw- 
ford County. This was the first Court of Common Pleas to be 
organized in the new county. Ebenezer Lane was appointed pre- 
siding judge and this may have been the first acquaintance be- 
tween these two gentlemen who were later associated in many of 
the enterprises looking toward the development of the State. 
Carey however considered that his appointment had been made 
through the friendly feeling of his acquaintances in the General 
Assembly rather than on their best judgment. He accepted the 
appointment as a courtesy to these friends but at the same time 
declared his unfitness and before the term expired resigned. The 
title of “Judge” however, clung to him through life. 

In 1828 he became a member of the General Assembly in the 
lower House. This afforded occasion for correspondence between 
him and his wife which helps to reveal his character and activities. 
In a letter dated December 21, 1828, he wrote, “The proceedings 
of the General Assembly are as yet uninteresting. I have had the 
occasion to take the floor on four or five occasions and once in the 
chair.” On January 24, 1829, Dorcas wrote that lest she should 
not have another opportunity she was sending a horse by Squire 
Shannon for Carey’s return home. 

The business and political letters of this period have little of 
interest. There was a dispute about the boundary line between 
Crawford and Hancock Counties in which Crawford County won, 
apparently through John Carey’s exertions. There was a matter 
of redistricting the authorized medical districts of the State and 
in this matter he was appealed to in behalf of Wood County, 
which had been lost sight of, and whose citizens appealed to Carey 
to see that justice was given them. Judging from all these letters 
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it would appear that there was a common understanding that John 
Carey could be depended upon to fight for a just cause. 

The official reports of the General Assembly are meager. 
Occasionally the “ayes” and “nays” are called for but the reasons 
for members voting as they did is not made clear. In general the 
importance of roadmaking stands out as a major problem. It is 
interesting to note that a report was made relative to a survey for 
a railway from Dayton to Lake Erie. This must be considered 
the initial appearance before the Ohio Legislature of the Mad 
River and Lake Erie Railroad with which Carey was identified 
throughout its difficult history. 

There was a law passed reforming the Judiciary in which the 
right of appeal was recognized. Canals, the Ohio and the Miami, 
were reported on, an asylum for teaching the deaf was provided 
and this was of a special interest to both John and Dorcas Carey. 
Dorcas had suffered since early childhood with poor hearing, 
owing to the effects of scarlet fever, and the infirmity grew with 
increasing years. A bill for the improvement and better regula- 
tion of the public schools was passed. In whatever concerned 
improvement of economic, social or political conditions Carey was 
always actively interested. The Assembly finally adjourned on 
the twelfth of February. 

In 1830 the Carey family numbered six children, four girls 
and two boys. As the family grew and Carey’s position in the 
community assumed greater and greater importance it became 
necessary to build anew. Sometime in the early ’thirties the hewn 
log house was moved down below the cherry orchard and a new 
frame house took its place above. In this dignified dwelling was 
seen the influence of his Chillicothe days, when he was made 
familiar with the houses of the old Virginia families who had 
settled there. It would have been an ornament to any country- 
side in its strong, simple lines, every detail of which declared hon- 
est intention and good taste. 


In 1832 some of Carey’s friends were asking him to become a 
candidate for the State Senate but apparently he did not think 
favorably of it. An associate and friend, Otway Curry, one of 
the early literary lights of Ohio, under the date of December 10, 
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1832, wrote, referring to the State Legislature, “I have seen some 
of your friends who say that nothing but a broken neck shall save 
you from taking the track next year.” He did not go, however 
the next year, but in 1836 he was again in Columbus representing 
his county. Again his friend Beardsley throws some light on his 
character. Beardsley had removed from Little Sandusky® to 
Cleveland in 1826 and wrote to Carey from there, asking his in- 
fluence in the chartering of a corporation in which he was inter- 
ested. At the close of the letter is this paragraph: “As I am 
fully acquainted with the character of the person to whom I write, 
I do not, of course, expect your support unless you shall think its 
passage entirely consistent with the public interest.” 

During this term Carey visited the theatre and wrote to his 
wife of it, saying, “A gorgeous display of nonsense and mockery 
set forth by a set of knaves for the amusement of fools.” Another 
letter of this period is interesting as showing that corruption is 
not wholly of the twentieth century. He wrote: 


We have a novel case before us for this day’s action. Mr. Silas G. 
Strong, one of the lobby members of the House of Representatives and a 
minister of the Gospel, offered Cushing, a member, one thousand dollars to 
procure his vote and interest in the passage of a bill to improve the naviga- 
tion of Black River. Cushing informed the House thereof and Strong was 
immediately taken into custody and stands arraigned before this House for 
trial at three o’clock today.” 


In a letter to her husband written January 9, 1837, Dorcas 
Carey referred to James Russell’s planetarium, asking him if he 
had seen it and added, “My mind has been quite excited with a 
wish to behold the ingenuity of man displaying the beauteous 
movements of the heavenly bodies.” ™ 

There was much trouble in those days over banking and 
money. President Andrew Jackson had withdrawn Federal funds 
from the United States Bank, which gave rise to wild speculation 
throughout the country and a speculative inflation on the part of 
the state banks which finally resulted in the great panic and de- 


® See footnote 8, 

19This matter occupied some time in the State Legislature finally resulting in 
a verdict of “guilty’—the punishment, a reprimand from the speaker before the 
House. Friends of the accused tried to secure a rehearing but in vain. Carey 
was apparently in agreement with the verdict. 

.. 2 James Russell was a native of Worthington, Ohio. His Planetarium is de- 
scribed in the American Journal of Science (New Haven), 1842, 400. Exhibited first 
in Worthington, it was then taken to Columbus and later on a tour of the eastern 
cities. It was considered a marvel of scientific invention, 
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pression of 1837. Mrs. Carey wrote to her husband asking if 
it was safe to keep small bills, under fives, on hand and he advised 
her to refrain from accepting them as far as possible and not to 
keep them longer than necessary.’” 

Under date of January 18, she wrote of his business at home: 
“There has been good sleighing for nearly three weeks and the 
boys ** have been improving the time by hauling saw-logs. It 
appears to me there is more logs now in the yard than I ever 
saw at one time before. The boards are dwindling daily.” 

The General Assembly took a recess of a week in the latter 
part of January and after Carey’s return to it, Mrs. Carey wrote: 
“What a quarrelsome place you live in, Mr. Carey. Can so much 
political excitement result to the benefit of the community or be 
agreeable to your feelings?” ?* And in a later letter she reproached 
him: 

You tell me, Mr. Carey, for the gratification of myself and Mrs. 
Gormely, that you have participated in the concerns of Legislation by making 
speeches and the one you made the day before you wrote was pronounced a 


good one. A small gratification, indeed, to know you have made good 
speeches and then be deprived of a perusal. 


Mrs. Carey had the Ohio State Journal for information but, 
although speeches were sometimes mentioned the text was never 
given and only very rarely an abstract. 

John Carey shared his room in Columbus with Colonel Hezi- 
kiah Gorton and Curry, both of whom were ill during the ses- 
sion, Curry seriously so. Carey mentioning that Mrs. Curry had 
been sent for, wrote to his wife about it, and her reply contained 
the following: 


I was happy to learn that you were enjoying good health and that 
Colonel Gorton was improving but the information in regard to Mr. Curry’s 


_ Monetary difficulties caused much discussion everywhere after the loss of the 
United States Bank and “wild cat’ money did not cease to be a disturbing element 
until the National Bank System was inaugurated in 1863. Alfred Kelley’s Bank Bill 
which finally went into effect in Ohio in 1845 did much to stabilize currency in that 
state and it is said that this bill was used as a model by Secretary Salmon P. Chase 
in forming the National Banking Law of 1863. Carey worked hard for the 
passing of the Kelley Bill in the State Legislature of Ohio and did much to help 
in the framing of it. It was before the State Legislature for a long time and was 
worked over at different times. 

% The term “boys” as here used must refer to hired men as the Carey boys 
were both away at school at this time. 

14This great excitement was anent the appointment of a man as United States 
Senator in ee of Senator Thomas Ewing. Ewing had taken a conspicuous stand 
against the President in the matter of removing funds from the United States Bank 
and when his term expired the Democrats were determined to appoint one friendly 
to the administration while the Whigs were strong for Ewing. 
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sickness impressed my mind with very different feelings. I was however, 
much gratified to learn that you devoted the time that was spared you from 
public duty to his attention and doubt not but your attention was cheerfully 
bestowed. Mrs. Curry, too, requires some attention. She is, I presume, 
among strangers taking care of a sick husband. Mr. Carey will comply with 
my wishes by bestowing a brotherly kindness toward her, and alleviating 
her cares. 

The General Assembly adjourned late in the day of April 3. 

It was in 1832 that John Carey’s father died. He had made 
one more move after his son Isaac married, leaving the Brown 
County place to Isaac and going over the county line to Emerald 
where he lived with his youngest son, Joshua, and there he died. 
His grave, together with that of Sarah, his wife, may be seen today 
in the Earl Cemetery near Fincastle. Sarah outlived her husband 
some years which she spent at the Brown County home under the 
care of Isaac and his wife, Catherine. 

It has often been stated that John Carey was Government 
Agent for the Wyandot Indians. This is a mistake. His land 
bordered on the Wyandot Reservation and he proved so good a 
friend to the Indians that they called him their “Good White 
Father,” and they called Dorcas Carey the “White Queen.” Their 
devotion and gratitude is testified by many letters and documents. 
As to the agency: Colonel John Johnston was Indian Agent for 
all that region south of the Detroit River and Lake Erie from 
1805 to 1829, when, with Jackson’s Administration he was super- 
ceded in Ohio by Colonel John Mcllvain, followed in 1835 by 
Purdy MclIlvain, who continued in office until 1843 when the Wy- 
andots were removed to the West. There were, it is true, sub- 
agents but these are also entirely accounted for in the Indian Ar- 
chives at Washington and John Carey is not among them. His 
name occurs not infrequently in these documents in connections of 
various sorts but never as agent for the Government. In fact as 
one reads of the duties of these sub-agents it becomes clear that 
Carey could not have carried those tasks with all the other affairs 
which ran through his hands during the years from 1829, when he 
is said to have been appointed, and in 1843 when the Wyandots 
sadly left their old hunting grounds for the land beyond the 
“Father of Waters.” What has, undoubtedly, led to the assump- 
tion that he was officially connected with the Indians is the fact 
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Signatures to the U. S. Treaty with the Wyandot Indians. Facsimile from 
the original in State Department Archives, Washington, D. C. 


that throughout his residence in their neighborhood he advised 
and befriended them so that it was a generally known fact that they 
would transact no business of importance without consulting him. 
This, however, was only a part of his general policy of standing 
by the weaker man to see justice done. 

As Carey felt the need all his life of the education which he 
had so strongly craved, and admiring the polish and refinement in 
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expressing thought which he saw in others and which he at- 
tributed to their superior advantages in the way of schooling, 
he did not intend that his children should suffer from the same 
lack. His interest in educational matters ** is evidenced in his leg- 
islative career, his activities in the county and neighborhood, and 
in his family concerns. Both his boys attended school at Milan 
where the Careys had become interested in Huron Institute while 
the Rev. E. Barber was in charge. This gentleman’s wife and 
Mrs. Carey had previously been friends in Worthington. Barber 
left the institute in 1836, but the boys continued in attendance. 
Later all of the children except Napoleon, the oldest, attended 
school at Worthington, where there were opportunities for both 
boys and girls and where they were among relatives and friends. 

Many letters were sent back and forth during these school 
days. A quotation from a letter from Mrs. Carey to her son, 
MacDonnough while he was attending school at Milan is enligh- 
tening : 


I am well pleased, MacDonnough, to preceive you are engaged and 
feel the importance of a good education. You express a wish to stay at 
school two or three years. I for one should be gratified if you improve well 
this opportunity. (You know I am an advocate of learning. It is far prefer- 
able to riches.) While you are trying to obtain intellectual knowledge you 
must adopt correct and fixed principles of action that will sustain a good 
character through life. You must cultivate habits of virtue, intelligence and 
good conduct. You will thereby rise to a respectable standing in society ; 
your conscience will approve you, the approbation of your friends you will 
deserve and obtain, Providence will smile upon your efforts and ways and 
happiness will attend you. 


The eldest daughter, Emma, wrote from Worthington in No- 
vember, 1838: “There is no school this afternoon and I cannot 
recreate myself more pleasant than to let my thoughts return 
home where the beatitude of love and friendship always dwell.” 
Later, in December: “I am boarding with Miss Marsh. . . . Miss 
Marsh is one of the most excellent ladies I ever knew.” This 
was Miss Serepta Marsh, principal of Worthington Female Semi- 
nary. A little later in the season Emma wrote an interesting 
description of St John’s Church in its Christmas greens. The 
terms of the seminary at that time were evidently two, a summer 
In scanning the meager records of the State Legislature it is noticeable that 


Carey was strongly for all measures calculated to improve educational facilities and 
especially for those bringing educational advantages to the poorer classes. 
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and a winter term. On March 20, 1839, Mrs. Carey wrote to 


Emma: 

The time is drawing near that the present term of your school will be 
out. I should be pleased to gratify your wish to stay another term 
because I believe it is your love of learning and a desire to improve your 
mind more, that you wish it; but it cannot be now. You must relinquish 
that idea for the present, and come home. We are all anxious to see you. 
Your sisters talk about you every day. We expect to see you improved and 
may we not be disappointed. Bring your mind and all that you have learned 
with you and put it in practice in view of your parents and then we will 
better know if it will be for your good to go again. 

Remember that there are a few lessons here that you have not com- 
pleted (and I fear if you stay away much longer you will forget what you 
have learned.) The economy of household affairs is taught here and perhaps 
it may be classed among the most important branches of Female Education. 

The next fall three of the children journeyed to Worthington 
from their home on the Tymochtee. They were Emma, Mac- 
Donnough and Eliza. Eliza wrote of their journey to her brother 
Napoleon, who was at school in McCutcheonsville: 

The first day we had a very pleasant ride as far as Marion whe re we 
called at the tavern. Thence, accompanied by Mrs. Bowen, over to May 
Brotherton’s not calculating to stay more than a few moments but we were 
so pleasantly received that we thought it would not be hardly polite to 
leave. In the evening Mrs. Butler accompanied us over to Judge Bennett’s 
where we spent a part of the evening very pleasantly. In the morning I 
awoke and to my great astonishment found it was raining which continued 
until about ten o’clock. On account of the rain it made the ride tolerable 
unpleasant. 

They continued, however and on the third day reached Co- 
lumbus, where they stayed with Uncle George Pinney Wilcox, 
returning to Worthington the fourth day after leaving home. 
After they were established in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Cowles, 
Emma wrote to her mother, “I think you would like to know 
something about us this evening, if so you will find us in a 
small and comfortably furnished room with our study table drawn 
up before the fire, Eliza just snuffing the candle preparatory to 
resuming her studies.” This room, by the way, may be identified 
at the Central Hotel in Worthington as the one at the head of the 
stairs, which was enlarged when the building was remodeled. 

Further on in this same letter is a bit which reveals some of 
the economic difficulties of the time. Uncle Pinney had gone 
to Iowa to attend a public sale of lands. The sale being post- 


poned until March the family had expected him home for some 
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time and were greatly concerned for his safety. Emma wrote: 
“They think Uncle would attempt to remove the money from 
Dr. Maynard’s, the place where they had concealed it, to de- 
posit it in the bank at St. Louis, and, it being all in silver, he 
might meet with some difficulty in the removal.” To protect the 
United States Treasury, the Government was requiring payment 
for public lands in specie. 
In a still later letter Emma refers to local affairs: 


Thanksgiving Day Col. Kilbourne invited Mr. Cowles’ folks and Eliza 
and I to eat dinner at the hotel where he boards. He said he did not give the 
dinner so much in honor of the Governor's proclamation as he did for the 
Nomination of Gen. Harrison for the Presidency, the news of which he had 
heard the night before. Col. Kilbourne was in high spirits and in the eve- 
ning he formed another party exclusively of gentlemen, and I suppose had 
high times. 


Simeon Wilcox, a cousin of Mrs. Carey, was keeping this ho- 
tel at the time, which must have been the old Kilbourne house 
rented to Wilcox as a hotel. 

There has come to light but one letter from the hand of John 
Carey to his daughters away at school. After accounting for the 
other members of the family at home, he wrote: “Your father 
is in the chimney corner nursing a bad cut toe. It was cut almost 
off. I sewed it on and it is getting better as fast as can be ex- 
pected.” The letter is a long one full of parental affection and 
advice, which continues: “As I have not been in the habit of ad- 
' dressing you on this or that subject you must not therefore infer 
that I feel indifferent on any subject that most remotely interests 
your welfare. It was because I knew you had in your dear 
Mother an able and judicious advisor and councilor.” Again, 
“The first duty of man is to his God, and in a faithful discharge 
of that duty you may embrace all others.” Usefulness was an 
essential part of his code as is seen in the following: “The im- 
portance of an education depends much upon its application after 
it is received. I have thought there was more anxiety in many 
now-a-days to get a fashionable education than a useful one.” 

Emma had her wish a year later (1840) of remaining for the 
summer term and it was during this term that General William 
Henry Harrison, the presidential candidate, visited Worthington. 
Emma wrote her sister, Cinderella: 
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I had the esteemed privilege of seeing Gen. Harrison and being intro- 
duced to him. . . . The Whig young ladies were conducted by the Whig 
young Gentlemen to the hotel. The Whig old ladies assembled at Dr. 
Morrow’s. The Democrats either stayed at home or crept to some private 
dwelling to peep out of the window. 


There had been talk already in 1838 of the Whig candidate 
for 1840. Joseph Ridgeway, a friend of John Carey, who was at 
that time in Congress, wrote him under date of May 14, 1838: 


In relation to your opinion on the proper candidate for the next presi- 
dent, I fully concur. I accord all that you do to our distinguished citizen, 
Henry Clay, but whenever I look over this extended nation, in connection 
with the support which Gen. Harrison received in 1836, I irresistably have 
come to the conclusion that he is the man whom the people will delegate to 
honor over all other men. 


During the campaign Carey was very active. Mrs. Carey 
wrote her son, MacDonnough, “You have already been informed 
that your father is frequently from home. He is trying to aid in 
assuring the election of Gen. Harrison.” He is known to have 
attended the great celebration at Fort Meigs, taking Mrs. Carey 
with him, but Mrs. Carey’s letter describing the affair is lost. 
Emma refers to it as making the whole affair vivid and clear to 
her. Carey’s friend Curry wrote the fine campaign song with the 
“Buckeye Cabin” refrain sung to the tune of “Highland Laddie.” 
Although untaught in music Carey was a fine singer with a rich 
baritone voice, a lively sense of rhythm and absolute pitch. Mrs. 
Carey wrote Emma that “he has spoken at many Whig meetings 
and some where the two parties met together for debate.” Since 
Harrison is said to have been “sung into office” Carey, no doubt, 
did as much with his singing as with his speaking to assure his 
election. 

The fifth decade of the nineteenth century saw many 
changes in the Carey family. It was the time, perhaps of John 
Carey’s greatest vigor. He had prospered in his private business. 
The original purchase of land in 1822 had been increased more 
than ten fold; his home farm, now nearly a thousand acres, was 
in good cultivation and well stocked; the saw-mill was doing a 
good business and boards were being shipped to points outside the 
county ; he was operating a stone quarry on the other side of the 
Tymochtee; the carding mill was supplying not only the farm 
people but the professional weavers who had come into the neigh- 
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borhood; his children were now well grown and before 1850 all 
but two were married. Emma died in 1842 and ‘in 1849 Cinder- 
ella’s fiance, Thomas Cooper, died and she had remained at home. 
To comfort her she had her brother MacDonnough’s little daugh- 
ter, Allethea, whose mother, in dying had left the child to the care 
of “Aunt Cinda.” The eldest child, Napoleon, enlisted in the 
Mexican War but took sick in camp and after a long illness died 
at home in 1846, leaving his young wife and unborn child, a 
daughter named for her Aunt Emma. This child was often at 
the Carey’s for both Dorcas and John devotedly loved the little 
ones. 

In 1843 John Carey was again elected to the General 
Assembly. Judge Sanford S. Bennett, in writing of his nomina- 
tion said: 

In communicating this information I am confident that I shall create 
anything but pleasurable emotions in your breast. Still it may be some satis- 
faction to know that the nomination was unanimous. ... Under existing 
circumstances I think there is little doubt of your election and I hope and 
trust that you will not decline. 

After his arrival in Columbus he wrote his wife: “Don’t 
laugh when I tell you that I was offered the Speaker’s Chair but 
I knew too much to put myself in a situation which I was not 
qualified for.” 

There had been some agitation during the previous session 

concerning the erection of the new county of Wyandot. In Feb- 
ruary, 1843, Guy C. Worth wrote to Carey, “Our friend and 
colleague, Renick . . . thinks you had better make another trip to 
Columbus for the purpose of inducing the Whig representatives 
to be all in their seats when our county question comes up.” It 
may be that his interest in the erection of Wyandot County was 
the motive in accepting the nomination. However that may be, 
he worked very hard on this matter during his third term in the 
House. He succeeded in putting the measure through, but it was 
defeated in the Senate, and therefore at the next session, although 
he was not a member, he went to Columbus, and using his in- 
fluence both with the representatives and senators, succeeded in 
having the bill passed. In recognition of his services in this matter 
he was made chairman of the meeting held in March, 1845, at 
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Upper Sandusky for the purpose of nominating officers in the new 


county.?® 
It was during his 1843-4 term that John Carey was solicited 


to become a candidate for governor. His old friend, Judge Wil- 
liam Brown, wrote: 


I feel much gratified that you have been solicited to become a candidate 
for Governor and also for the Speaker’s Chair. You appear to think your 
friends overrate you. ...I will venture to give you my opinion .. . without 
attempting to point out your merits or qualifications, I will say at once, that, 
in my humble opinion, you would make an excellent Governor. 


In writing to his wife on this subject he said: “I shall not be 
a candidate for Governor, you may rest assured, though you may 
rest assured I have been hardly pressed by some of the most in- 
fluential men in the State and from all quarters of the State — but 
no go.” And in a later letter he said: 


We had a large convention and, as you may see by the papers, Mr. 
Bartley of Richland received the nomination, which was very satisfactory. 
He is the father of Mrs. Thompson,” of Norwalk. ... You will see that I 
am not to be Governor at this time but you may rest assured that I had hard 
work to prevent it, even up to the hour of the assembling of the Committee 
on Nominations I was pressed to accept; but you know I told you I was a 
patriot and would do nothing to injure the interest of our beloved country. 
Tel! Mrs. Starr it was hard work to prevent me from becoming a great man. 


This was late in the winter of 1844. At about this time he 
was urgently pressed to give a course of lectures at Chillicothe on 
phrenology. This science, or pseudo-science, was in great vogue 
in those days on both sides of the Atlantic and well accredited."® 

It was also in the eighteen-forties that John Carey took con- 
spicuous part in his railroad enterprise. When he became a can- 


1% The Wyandot Telegraph on March 8, 1845, reported a meeting held March 5 
in Upper Sandusky to nominate county officers. 

John Carey was called to the chair and A. M. Anderson was appointed 
Secretary. A committee was appointed to make nominations and the following 
men were accordingly nominated: 

Commissioners: William Griffin L. A. Pearse, Sheriff 

Charles Merriman A. M. Anderson, Auditor 
Jonathan Kear William M. Buell, Treasurer 
John D. Sears, Prosecuting Attorney 
A. Root, Surveyor 
Jno. Ragan, Coroner 
Signed, John Carey, President 
A. M. Anderson, Secy. 

17 This Mrs. Thompson was the wife of Dr. Edward Thompson, president of 
Norwalk Seminary for several years, during which time some of Carey’s children 
attended school there. She was much beloved by the students and highly esteemed 
in the community. 

18 The Phrenological Journal was one of the periodicals which Carey regularly 
subcribed to, and in the papers of the day it was reviewed along with the North 
American Review and other magazines of the better type. 
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didate for Representative in the Thirty-sixth Congress in 1858, 
one of the opposition papers ridiculed a pro-Carey colleague for 
making the statement that Carey, of himself and unaided had 
created the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. Well, hyperbole, 
like smoke, has significance, and it is certain that he was one of 
the most active and efficient of the promoters of that enterprise. 
He favored it when it came before the State Legislature in 1829; 
he lobbied for it in 1831 and in 1836 he sponsored the revised 
charter. He gave the land in 1843 on which the town of Carey 
now stands to help in the difficult matter of financing the road ; ?® 
was responsible for the passage of the Act enabling the company 
to borrow the half million dollars needed in 1845, and was presi- 
dent during one of the most difficult years—1845-46. These are 
all conspicuous services but his inconspicuous labors were of no 
less importance, namely financial and moral support throughout 
the long and difficult struggle of this railroad to become a fact. 
In these days of streamlined, vestibuled trains, crossing the 
continent in a few hours, with financing of divers enterprises run- 
ning to millions of dollars, it is hard to realize the difficulties 
confronting those “crazy men” less than one hundred years ago 
who believed in the steam locomotive and the development of the 
country through transportation facilitated by the “iron-horse.” In 
1840 out of eleven railroads in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michi- 
gan five used the steam locomotive, the other six used horse power. 
The first locomotive engine put in operation in the United States 
was Peter Cooper’s Tom Thumb on the Baltimore and Ohio, in 
1829. It was only two years later *° that the Ohio Assembly voted 
a charter to the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad. Six years 
after the little Tom Thumb made its appearance (1835), William 
Henry Harrison turned the sod in Sandusky City marking the be- 
ginning of construction of the “first railroad west of the Alle- 


The eighty acres which were surveyed into town lots by the engineer of 
the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad was deeded to the company by Carey for a 
money consideration but the money was paid in railroad stock, thus yielding ready 
cash (from the sale of lots) to the company and a future payment to Carey in case 
the road arrived at a dividend-paying condition. 

A letter to Carey from William Brown dated December 28, 1881, states that 
the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad Bill had passed both houses and become 
law. The date ususally given is 1882 but that is the date of the issuing of the 
charter, not the action of the Legislature authorizing it. 
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12 THE ROGERS LOCOMOTIVE AND MACIIINE WORKS, 





The first locomotive, the Sandusky, Fig. 12, which the firm built, was not 
completed until 1837. It was intended for the New Jersey Railroad & ‘Transportation 
Company. ‘Ihe engine was 4 ft. 10 in, gauge, the same as that of the line for which it 
was built. It had cylinders 11 in. diameter by 16 in. stroke, with one pair of driving 
wheels of 4 ft. 6 in. diameter, which were placed in front of the fire-box. The engine 
had a truck in front with four 30 in. 
wheels. ‘I'he cylinders were inside 
the frames and were connected toa 
crank axle of the form shown in 
Fig. 13. The eccentrics were out 
side of the frame, and the eccentric 

















rods extended back to rocking shafts 





which were located under the foot- 
board. ‘The smoke pipe was ofthe 
bonnet kind, and had a deflecting 
cone in its centre. The edges of the cone were curled over so_as to deflect the sparks 


Fig. 12. 


downward, and thus prevent their passing through the wire bonnet, as well as preventing 
the bonnets from wearing out too fast. 

The driving wheels of the engine were made of cast iron, with hollow spokes and 
rim, which at the time was a re- 
markable novelty. ‘The section of 
the spokes was of an oval form and 





the rim of very much the same 


shape as that which is in common 
use at the present time. ‘This kind 








of driving wheel has since come into 
almost universal use in this country. 

Another important improvement adopted by Mr. Rogers in the construction of 
this engine, was the counterbalancing the weight of the crank, connecting rods and 
piston. For this he filed a specification in the Patent Office, dated July 12, 1837. It is 
described as follows in the specification : 

«The nature of my improvement consists in providing the section of the wheel opposite to the 
crank with sufficient weight to counterbalance the crank and connecting-rods, making the resistance of 
the engine less in starting, and in running; also, preventing the irregularity of motion caused by that 
side of the wheels when the cranks are placed in the usual mode of fitting them up. The irregular 
motion which arises from not having the cranks and connecting-rods balanced, is attended with much 
injury to the engine, and to the road, and with much loss of power.” 

In order to counterbalance the weight of the parts referred to, the rim of the 
wheel opposite the crank was cast solid, while the other part of it was made hollow. 
The importance of counterbalancing was not recognized, until several years after it had 
been introduced by Mr. Rogers, arid, when attention was drawn to it, many doubted the 
necessity of balancing anything more than the cranks, 


A page from the 1886 Catalogue of the Rogers Locomotive Machine Works. 
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ghenies,” ** and the year following, to facilitate the construction, 
the first locomotive engine was bargained for. This was the San- 
dusky,?* shipped on October 14, 1837, by canal and lake to San- 
dusky City, arriving there on November 17. Thus it is seen that 
the promoters of this road were really “crazy men” with faith in 
that newfangledness, the steam locomotive.” 


The financing of the road was difficult. In the first place no 
one knew what the cost should be, nor were the engineers, ex- 
perienced in the construction of railroads. The first survey, 
made by an engineer brought from New York City, proved un- 
suitable and the first construction quite inadequate. At the time 
that Carey became president the road had been completed to 
Tiffin and beyond, but the construction from Sandusky to Tiffin 
had already been proved inadequate and was to be rebuilt. At the 
same time the work was pushed forward toward the south. All 
of this made for added expense and more complex problems. An 
estimate had been made that half a million dollars would be re- 
quired to carry on the work for that year and Carey, before he 
had become president, had “seen through” the State Legislature 
the enabling act for borrowing this amount. Lane undertook to 
raise the money in the East, but the Mexican War coming on at 
the critical moment made money tight. The railroad had, up to 
that time, paid no dividends to stockholders, which discouraged 


® During the session of the State Legislature, 1831-1832, eleven railroad charters 
were issued but only the Mad River Railroad out of this number ever became in 
actuality a railroad. Therefore, it is fully entitled to this claim of — 

The Sandusky, a celebrated engine, was the first ever manufactured by the 
Rogers, Grosvenor and Ketchem Co. of Patterson, New Jersey, and is said to be the 
first engine ever to carry a regular steam whistle. It was manufactured by William 
Swinburne, whose training had been that of a carpenter. This man took the spoiled, 
ineffective engine made by a pattern-maker, imported from England for the purpose, 
and made it over into the Sandusky. : 

The data for the Mad River Railroad has been obtained from various sources: 
Letters written to Carey before, during, and after his presidency of the road; files 
of the American Railway Journal, Reports of the Mad River Railroad; files of the 
Sandusky (Ohio) Clarion; the newspapers of Upper Sandusky and Tiffin, and Laws 
of Ohio. The railroad reports were secured from various sources, the most important 
being from the Bureau of Railroad Economics at Washington, D. C. It should 
perhaps have been stated that this railroad was Sandusky’s reply to the action of 
the State Assembly in accepting the report of the Canal Commissioners in 1826. 
Sandusky had hoped to become a terminal point for one of the canals but in the 
final report the only lake terminal was Cleveland. The Miami Canal terminated at 
Dayton, and the object of the Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad was to connect 
with the canal there, but when the Little Miami Railroad emerged into being the 
two roads combined, thus making an all-year-round connection between Cincinnati and 
Sandusky. It was a great and grand day when this twin project was completed 
and the “journey from Cincinnati to New York could be made in three days and 
one hour and all by steam.” Carey was interested also in the Little Miami Railroad 
but not to the same extent as the Mad River. 
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investors. It was a case of “no egg, no chicken and no chicken, 
no egg.” For without money they could not carry on, and as 
Lane wrote, unless the track were laid no one would loan the 
money. Letters written to Carey at this time were from the engi- 
neer, Robert Myers Shoemaker, the treasurer, Robert Patterson, 
and from Lane, financial agent. Those from the first two gentle- 
men told of strikes, empty cash boxes and querries as to how to 
carry on without funds, not to mention various critical situations 
demanding the president’s immediate presence. Those from Lane 
urged the actual laying of iron which the mills still failed, for 
lack of advance payment, to deliver. The old road must be relaid 
and at the same time construction pressed further south, all with- 
out money and without iron. How it was accomplished still re- 
mains somewhat mysterious but by the end of the year the road 
was completed to Bellefontaine and a beginning made on the 
branch road to run from Findlay to Carey. No doubt all of these 
gentlemen pledged their private purses to carry on. In the house 
at Tymochtee, in Dorcas Carey’s herb-closet was a cherry chest 
which held the family reserve of gold and silver. It is told that 
the danger line, below which the family never ventured to deplete, 
suffered violence during this year. John Carey resigned at the 
close of the year. His eldest son, as related above, died in Octo- 
ber, 1846 and, to all Carey’s other private affairs was added the 
the necessity of being more closely at home with his sorely 
stricken wife; but his interest in the “old Mad River Road” never 
waned and in 1849, he had the satisfaction of knowing that it was 
paying its stockholders handsome dividends and reserving funds 
for emergencies.”* 

In 1850 the then new town of Upper Sandusky was very 
much interested in securing the passage through its confines of 
the proposed railroad leading from Pittsburgh to Ft. Wayne and 
Chicago. In their negotiations it developed that, in order to secure 
this advantage the county must raise fifty or sixty thousand dol- 
lars by taxation. Upper Sandusky, naturally was for it; but quot- 
ing from Leggett, Conway & Co.’s History of Wyandot County, 


% See footnote 28. 
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Ohio (Chicago, 1884, p. 561-2), under the sketch of the Hon. 


George W. Berry it is to be noted that 


the opposition was led by Hon. John Carey. . . . The principal objection to 
the then new road was the enormous taxes it would inflict, and so high ran 
the opposition, and so earnest the interest in its behalf, that political parties 
dissolved and found their level in local bearings. The high standing of the 
Hon. John Carey, the fact that he was one of the first settlers of the terri- 
tory now known as Wyandot County, and these qualities fortified with a 
disposition not to brook opposition, which heretofore had given him the 
name of “Old Invincible,’ was so impressive upon the minds of the people 
that they looked with foreboding upon any project that did not meet with 
his pleasure, and when his protest took the prominence of a public discus- 
sion... there was a good deal of despondency as no one seemed willing to 
tilt a lance with the old hero of the Tymochtee. Mr. Carey was earnest and 
aggressive and threw all his old time vigor and dash into the opposition. For 
a time he seemed to have everything his own way, and his challenge for 
debate upon the stump went unheeded, until Mr. Berry (then but a short 
time in the county), finding that none of the older citizens would measure 
arms with Carey, took up the gauntlet in defense of the new railroad. Five 
appointments were made for joint discussions, only two of which Carey at- 
tended. He found in the young attorney a resistance he could not encompass. 


Carey and Berry, however, became good friends, each respect- 
ing the other’s prowess.”° 


All through life Carey had been active physically, never 


avoiding any labor, however strenuous. At some time late in 
1849 or early in 1850 he sustained a bad rupture from which he 
never fully recovered and which was followed by a critical illness 
of some month’s duration. This condition and the fact that Mrs. 
_ Carey was in declining health influenced him to make a change in 
his residence. He owned a neat farm of 400 acres on the out- 
skirts of Careytown and to this he removed in 1853. His only 
remaining son, MacDonnough had lost his wife, Lydia Beebe, 
in 1846 when their daughter was three months old. In 1851 he 
remarried and to him John Carey gave the old farm place with its 
mills and quarry. There was a competent farmer on the Carey 
town farm, so that here Carey could devote himself to overseeing 
his various affairs without that strenuous physical exertion to 
which he had been accustomed, but which was now forbidden him. 
He was busied with overseeing his other tenant farms, the grain 


In December, 1853, when this railroad had carried its tax program and con- 
structed its road as far as Petterson (a station on the Mad River and Lake Erie 
Railroad) and a locomotive had actually made the trip, a grand dinner was given 
at — - of the toasts was: “To the opponents of our undertaking.” The hatchet 
was buried. 
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elevator which he had erected near the tracks of the Mad River 
Railroad some years earlier, and the various matters of public 
interest and duty to which he was continually called. 


His family now consisted of his wife, one daughter, Cinderella, 
one, and sometimes three little granddaughters, Allethea, Emma, 
Napoleon’s daughter, and Cinderella, Eliza’s child. “Aunt 
Cinda” gave lessons to these three nieces who grew up almost like 
sisters, spending so much time in their grandfather's home. 


In its issue for July 9, 1857, the Wyandot Pioneer published 
a ticket for the ensuing State elections naming Salmon P. Chase * 
for governor, and John Carey, lieutenant governor. In the same 
issue an editorial states: 


In reference to the office of Lieutenant Governor the Hon. John Carey 
is our preference and we name him for that office. Judge Carey is one of 
the oldest residents (if not the oldest) of our state and in him, we believe 
the people of the State will find all the traits of character that combine in an 
eminent degree. 


Carey did not, however, become a candidate. It was another 
case of “no go.” This was in the early days of the Republican 
party. Carey had always been a Whig but with the formation of 
the new party he had joined and become a delegate to the National 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia in June 17, 1856. 


In 1858 there was great excitement concerning the admission 
of Kansas. The LeCompton Constitution had been defeated in 
the House, when certain of the Representatives, including Law- 
rence Hall?’ of the Ninth District of Ohio (which included 
Wyandot, Crawford, Seneca, Marion, Sandusky, Hardin and 
Ottawa Counties) revamped the measure and tried again to pass 
it. Hall had at first pleased his constituents by voting against it 
but when he joined with others to press it through in new and, 
as the local papers declared, “ten times worse” form, there was 
great displeasure. The district had always been strongly Demo- 
cratic, counting a sure majority of 2000. In the anger excited by 
Hall’s action in this matter, the Republicans, who had for the most 

% When Carey went to Worthington in 1813, Chase was living there with his 
uncle, the rector. Carey, although a younger man, must have known him then. 

“This was Lawrence W. Hall, originally a Union Democrat, who seems to 
have turned at this juncture into a ‘Peace-at-any-price-Democrat,” voting with the 


Vallandigham party in 1863. Indeed he was one of those arrested for treason during 
those trying days. 
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part been Whigs, saw a chance for victory if they could put up a 
strong candidate. They chose Carey while the Democrats renomi- 
nated Hall. At first the Democratic press, forgetting all of the 
wickedness they had ascribed to Hall, declared that they would 
beat “old Judge Carey to the tune of 2000.” Later on in the cam- 
paign, however, they began to feel some misgivings and accord- 
ingly their abuse of the Republican candidate grew constantly 
more virulent and much more copious. There is not space here 
to recount the whole story, but a few examples will suffice. Under 
the caption, “Who is John Carey?” appear these: “He is an old 
fogy who thinks the earth is flat and that Niagara Falls is the 
place where the water runs off.” “He is the rich man’s candi- 
date.” “He is a pampered, silk stockinged aristocrat.” “He is 
determined to deprive the poor working man of his rights.” Carey 
laughed at these slurs, saying, “Everyone knows they are lies.” 
But the Republican press could not keep silent.%* It fairly 
screamed, “Everybody knows that John Carey is a hard working 
farmer.” As election day approached the Democratic papers, 
which only boasted four pages to an issue sometimes gave one full 
page of abuse to the Republican candidate. 

The final count showed Hall had 841 votes to Carey’s 1062. 
The Republicans were jubilant as it was the first time in history 
that the Democrats had been defeated in the “Old Ninth.” 

- Although Carey had considered himself, since his sickness, an 
old man, indisposed to battle with the world and longing for that 
quiet and peace to which he felt his active, not to say strenuous, 
life had entitled him, he now put on new strength, making fre- 
quent speeches during his campaign and later, at Washington, 
throwing himself heart and soul into the stormy vortex of the 
Thirty-sixth Congress. While working hard at his various duties, 
in order to keep himself physically fit, he made a point of walking 
at least three miles a day. As a speechmaker, according to the 
testimony of the time, he was vigorous and convincing. His train- 
ing had made him see things clearly and his character made him 

28 Some of his friends, also, could not keep silent. His old adversary, George 

W. Berry, came out with a letter in the Wyandot Pioneer to clear Carey of a 


slander which he considered too base to be allowed to pass. He took pains, however, 
to say that Carey knew nothing of his writing the letter. 
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earnest in presenting his ideas ; but there were no elaborate periods 
or ornaments of fine language in his speeches. Sessions in the 
House at this time were extremely stormy and in several of his 
speeches *® he made strong pleas for moderation and gentlemanly 
conduct. He was shocked at the vituperation thrown around. He 
appealed to men to be intelligent and rational. He pled for rea- 
sonable action and less emotion. He claimed that close attention 
to the real issue clarified the situation in any dispute and made ad- 
justment easy. A letter written him by a stranger living in New 
York City, says: 


I am gratified to see the calm and considerate manner with which you 
have reviewed the unhappy controversy now so prominent; and, so far as 
I have seen, you appear to have placed the real cause of difference between 
contending parties on its true basis... . 

I think your speech will do much good at the North both for its argu- 
ment and the spirit with which it was delivered. 


This “real cause,” Carey had said, was “the excitement which 
tends to cloud the issue, irrelevant matter assuming force through 
lack of emotional control . . . and tends to bring about hard feeling 
and delay or prevent a solution.” His claim was that a dispas- 
sionate examination of the Constitution, and the utterances of the 
men who framed the Ordinance of 1787, would quiet matters and 
lead to peace. He said, “I do not believe that under the Constitu- 
tion we have any more right to touch slavery in the states where 
now it is, than we have to interfere with the private property of 
our neighbors.” But he stood strictly against further compromise 
and unequivocally against disruption. The Constitution, accord- 
ing to his view, acknowledged no such thing as secession, there- 
fore secession was treason. 


It has been frequently stated in sketches of John Carey that 
he was responsible for the creation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.*° This is not strictly true, although he had much to do 
with it and in the history of the Department his name should have 
honorable mention. Upon his arrival in Washington he was made 


® Carey’s speeches may be found in the Congressional Globe, 36 Congress, 

© Data on the Department of Agriculture from various sources are: The Con- 
gressional Globe; a pamplet entitled Lincoln and Agriculture, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; a manuscript prepared by A. C. True; Historical Sketch of 
the Department of Agriculture, by Charles H. Greathouse, and various other refer- 
ences. Letters written to Carey in regard to his speech on agriculture are in the 
possession of the writer. 
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chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and when he came to 
inspect his duties in that capacity he was horrified to find to how 
mean a corner this, to him, very important branch of activity on 
the part of the Federal Government, had been assigned—“a mere 
desk in one corner of the Patent Office!” He effected in his 
committee a preamble and resolution which he presented to the 
House, praying that a separate Department be created to look 
after the affairs of that fundamental industry. The House was 
too absorbed in the slavery question to pay very much heed, but 
later he addressed a Committee of the Whole on the subject. This 
was called the John Carey Speech on Agriculture and the House 
was enough interested to order 10,000 extra copies of it printed and 
copies were asked for from all parts of the country, North, South, 
East and West. This speech was delivered on April 27, 1860. 
In it he quoted Madison as saying at the time the Constitution was 
framed that the agricultural class was the great class out of which 
legislators would be chosen and therefore its interests would be 
looked after by them. He called attention to the change which 
had taken place in that body since Madison’s day, saying that per- 
haps a dozen farmers only had seats there, and, as a result, “your 
agricultural interests in the government are committed to a clerk 
in one corner of the Patent Office, who peddles out seeds. That 
‘is about the extent of the care given to the great agricultural in- 
terests of the country.” 

Again in May when a bill for appropriations to agriculture 
was being discussed he took the floor to plead for a separate de- 
partment, saying that, so long as there was no responsible person 
under the Government to see that measures adopted were properly 
carried out, it was of very little use to pass measures of any sort, 
no matter how good they might be and, what seems rather remark- 
able, he brought forth the argument that a scientific study of the 
productive value of different grains as well as other scientific re- 
search could only be effectually carried out through a separate 
department of Cabinet rank because it could be done effectively 
only by using the Government’s Foreign Service for collaborat- 
ing with agricultural departments of other countries. 

This was not, however, the first time in our history that a 
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Department of Agriculture had been advocated. A certain Penn- 
sylvania farmer, named Isaac Newton, had urged the same thing 
upon the attention of Presidents Harrison, Zachary Taylor and 
Millard Filmore; and he was then urging it upon James Buch- 
anan. He renewed his plea after the inauguration of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Department soon after becoming a fact. How much 
may have passed between Carey and Lincoln on the subject, is 
difficult to say, since all that appears in the record are the speeches 
and the many repetitions that the creation of the department was 
due to him, together with the testimony of letters showing interest 
in what some call his “great work.” 


In one of Carey’s speeches he mentioned the fact that he ex- 
pected never to be in the House again. His friends took this up 
and immediately began trying to induce him to change his mind. 
His old friend Beardsley, wrote him from Cleveland, under date 
of August 1, 1860: 


I learn with much satisfaction through an intelligent gentleman of 
your District, that your constituents are anxious that you should be a candi- 
date for reelection — that indeed no other’ Republican can be elected in your 
District, and it is the intention of the party to insist upon your running 
again. If this be true, if the state must be disgraced by sending a bogus 
Democrat ™ to represent the 9th District in case you decline, patriotism, I 
think, demands your acquiescence. 


Charles Foster wrote him on June 6, 1860: “We think you 
are the only man that we can elect and in the present contest we 
do not wish to be beaten in the old gth.” Solicitations of the most 
urgent nature kept pouring in on him from every quarter. He 
wrote to Foster on June 11: 


I am now in the sixty ninth year of my age and before my present 
term ends I shall be in my seventieth. My wife is now over seventy and in 
a very feeble state of health and at times almost distracted owing to the ef- 
fect of a diseased condition of her nerves, requiring that attention which is 
due from a husband to his wife. My family was much opposed to my being 
a candidate before and to reconcile them I said I would not be a candidate 
again. 

When you come to add to the above the fact that from the strict at- 
tention that I have been obliged to give to my duty my health has become 
much enfeebled and daily I find myself more and more losing my vigor, 
I am only a demonstrator of folly if I should again accept my present 
position. 


"The term “Bogus Democrat” refers to the ‘“Peace-at-any-price-Democrats” 
as opposed to the Union Democrats. Beardsley was a Democrat of the Union party. 
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Nevertheless, he was finally persuaded. The following is 
from John Sherman: 


DEAR SIR 

I have accepted the invitation for Tiffin on the Ist of August and hope 
to meet you there. From the general desire in your District I perceive you 
will be called upon to surrender your wish not to be a candidate. I hope 
you will do so. 


The Tiffin Weekly Tribune recounts the scene of his nomi- 
nation : 


The Congressional Convention for placing in nomination a candidate 
for Congress, assembled last Tuesday at Forest. . . . But one desire per- 
vaded the breasts of all and that was that “Old Mud-Sill”” should be re- 
nominated and be persuaded to again be a candidate. . . . When the motion 
was made that John Carey should be renominated by acclamation, it was 
seconded by a hundred voices and carried by three loud and vociferous yells 
that fairly raised the roof. 

The wildest enthusiasm prevailed and the feelings of the multitude 
were almost unbounded.—Loud calls were made for Carey and a commit- 
tee was appointed to wait on him. 

The meeting adjourned to the open air and the old “mud-sill” mounted 
a box and made one of his characteristic speeches, which we wish every 
voter in the District could have heard. It came from the heart and went to 
the heart. It was the voice, not of a politician, or office seeker but of 
An Honest Man. 


Also an editorial entitled “John Carey” in the Wyandot 
Pioneer for August 23, 1860, runs as follows: 


There is no man living within the bounds of our county in whom the 
yeomanry have so much confidence as they have in Judge Carey and we 
know of no man who is so richly deserving of the unlimited and undivided 

‘confidence of the people as is our old farmer Congressman. His honesty 
of purpose, his industry, his remarkably strong common sense together with 
his faithfulness to every trust confided to him, have won the respect, the 
esteem, and we had almost said adoration, of every honest man who 
knows him.” 


This term comes from early methods in railroading. The road was first 
graded, then heavy oak mud sills were laid, and on top of these and pinned to them 
with heavy wooden pins were the ties. Next came the wooden rails covered with 
strap-iron nailed on with iron spikes. The term as applied to men was first used 
by Senator James Henry Hammond of South Carolina. He applied the word to the 
free laboring man of the North as opposed to the Negro slaves of the South. The 
Democratic press of the Ninth District Ohio having been “booed” for calling Care 
a “silk stockinged aristocrat” adopted the term ‘‘Mud-sill” and the Republicans t 
it up and made a boast of it. 

= The Wyandot Pioneer for July 12, 1860, quoted the Bucyrus Journal at great 
length on Carey. A few extracts follow: 

: In the first place old John Carey is one of those men whose integrity, even 
in the smallest matters, is not only above reproach, but above suspicion. . . . His 
every act and deed will bear the closest scrutiny and the most searching 
inquiry. ... 

His ability is of no common order. A man of but little schooling, he has 
been an extensive reader and a close observer and, possessing a powerful and 
vigorous mind and astute judgment, it is almost impossible for him to err... . 
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Apparently his old antagonist, Berry, was the only one of 
his friends who doubted his election. The district was still very 
strongly Democratic even to the extent of “Peace-at-any-price- 
Democracy” as opposed to the loyal Democrats. The man nomi- 
nated by the Democrats was Warren P. Noble, a young attorney 
of Tiffin, very well thought of. The election showed that Carey 
had poled many Democratic votes; for Noble’s majority was 930 
instead of the normal 2000.** 

His defeat does not seem to have depressed him. Although 
he had done his best since his nomination, to win the contest, he 
had felt all along as he had expressed himself to Foster, in the 
letter already quoted. His interest in public affairs never relaxed. 
He was never too tired to serve the community in which he 
lived. He was on the committee to look after the welfare of 
those families whose men had gone to the war and perhaps during 
that troubled time his ministrations to the poor were greater than 
at any time in his life. He was also much in demand as a 
speaker. 

It was in 1863 that the great fight to preserve the Union in 
Ohio occurred. The “Peace-at-any-price Democrats” had joined 
those societies whose purpose it was to defeat the Administration 
and join the Confederacy. Although Clement L. Vallandigham, 
their leader, had been banished, he was nominated for governor 
in Ohio and made acceptance from Niagara Falls, Canada. The 
loyal Democrats and the Republicans made common cause to 
defeat him, finally electing John Brough. This was a most ex- 
citing campaign, taxing all loyal men, whether Democrats or 
Republicans, and one which stirred Carey deeply. 

Mrs. Carey’s health continued to fail, and in 1867 she died. 
This event, in Carey’s own words, was the saddest in his life. 
A letter to one of his granddaughters a few years later says: 
“I think of every one of my children and grandchildren every 





We are aware that Mr. Carey has expressed a determination not to be 
a candidate but when the Republican Party of the 9th unanimously request him 
to remain there for two years longer, he will consent, not only for the good of the 
Party, but for the public, to reconsider his determination. ... If he accepts 
the nomination he will be elected by an overwhelming majority. 

*% The strength of the opposition is measured somewhat by the State election 
of 18683 when the Vallandigham ticket received in this district a majority of almost 
8 to 2 whereas in the State as a whole the Brough ticket received an overwhelming 
majority. 
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day of my life and of my dear wife every hour in every day.” 
His younger grandchildren remembered him only as he was in 
these later days, after his wife’s death and after the affliction 
which had troubled him increasingly since 1850 had taken so 
much of his strength that he walked always with a cane. He was 
nevertheless, entirely erect in his carriage, with not a trace of a 
stoop to his shoulders, and his voice strong, cheerful and hearty. 


During his declining years the Woman’s Temperance Crusade 
swept the State. Carey had always been a man of moderation in 
all things, in his eating and drinking as in everything else. That 
some people drank to excess disgusted him with them, not with 
drinking, and had no more effect upon his own habits than the 
fact that some people overate and others failed to control their 
emotions. When this movement arrived in the neighborhood he 
at first looked askance at it. One of his daughters, however, 
was much interested, all of them more or less so. He, according 
to one writer, “looked deeply into the matter and decided that 
the crusade was right.” Whatever the cause or the process of 
the conversion, it is a matter of record that on the next day after 
the burning of his daughter in effigy in the main street of Carey- 
town, he put on his silk hat, and, straight as an arrow, marched 
at the head of the procession of women who paraded down Main 
Street singing hymns. And he stood reverently on the sidewalk, 
hat in hand with bowed head, while one of the women offered 
prayer in front of one of the saloons. It is also told of him that 
from that day until his death he never touched a drop of alcoholic 
liquor of any sort. He became interested in the fact that intoxi- 
cants were sold to minors and took legal action for stopping the 
practice. He did not always agree with other men, but he stood 
undeviatingly by his own convictions of right and justice, so that 
it was commonly said that his name was a synonym for integrity. 

One of the stories told of him for many years after his 
death was of his conduct in “lean years.” His farming was 
scientific and as a result his crops were universally good. In 
the “lean years” he would retain in his store-houses more than 
he needed for seed grain. Men would come offering high prices 
for some of this grain because his seed was supposed to have 
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something magic about it. Why else did he always have good 
crops? But this seed grain was not to be bought with money. 
It was given freely to those farmers who were too poor to buy. 

In these later years his chief interest was in his children 
and grandchildren. He had accumulated wealth so that, with 
proper management they should always have abundance, but no 
one knew better than he that wealth was not all; and he was most 
solicitous that, in all the finer things of character and culture, his 
grandchildren should not lack. His ideals were still those that 
had governed his own youth—integrity, kindness, reverence for 
God and devotion to country. 

In acknowledging a daguerreotype portrait, Beardsley wrote 
to his life-long friend, saying: “It is the portrait of the man I 
should wish my son to take as the model for his own life.” 

On March 17, 1798, John Carey crossed the Ohio River into 
the State whose interests he held always in honor, and on the 
seventy-seventh anniversary of this crossing he made that other 
ford whence there is no return. Courageously were both cross- 


ings made, and as tribute to his life was the love which bound 
to him friends from coast to coast. 





CONSTRUCTION OF THE WABASH AND ERIE CANAL 
By Lee NEWCOMER 


Perhaps the most important event in the early history of 
northwestern Ohio was the opening, in 1843, of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal from Toledo to Lafayette, Indiana. During the brief 
period between that date and the coming of the railroads, this 
canal was responsible for opening up a large and important agri- 
cultural area. Immigrants from the East poured into the Maumee 
Valley; farms were cleared; and towns and cities sprang up. In 
the decade following 1843, the amount of corn shipped from 
Toledo rose from a comparatively insignificant amount to millions 
of bushels. For a time, Toledo became the chief port in the 
United States for the shipment of corn.1 The influence of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal on the development of the Maumee region 


is of great significance. An historical study of the development 
of the Wabash and Erie Canal reveals a multitude of difficulties 
such as local jealousies, disease and epidemic, labor troubles, 
financial difficulties, and problems of sanitation. It is the pur- 
_ pose of this paper to discuss some of these non-technical diffi- 
culties which were encountered and overcome in the construction 
of this canal. 


For several years prior to 1827, Indiana had contemplated 
building a waterway to connect the Maumee with the Wabash 
River. On March 2, of that year, the state secured from Con- 
gress a handsome grant of land to help in financing the pro- 
jected improvement. This federal aid consisted of alternate sec- 
tions for five miles on each side of a canal that would connect 
navigable points on the two rivers. Indiana accepted the land 
grant, but soon found that any navigable canal that was built 
would have to be extended down the Maumee River through 


1Elbert J. Benton, The Wabash Trade Route in the Development of the Old 
Seen, John Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 1903), Ser. XXI, nos. 1-2, 
Pp. . 
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Ohio’s territory. Accordingly, a conference was held in 1829 
between representatives of the two states. The agreement reached 
at this meeting provided that Ohio should undertake that part 
of the work within her borders and in return receive a propor- 
tionate share of the federal land grant. Indiana assented to the 
proposal and Congress accepted the transfer of a part of the 
land grant. For some time, however, the Ohio Legislature de- 
layed in taking action but it finally also ratified the agreement. 

Nevertheless, Ohio hesitated long before she actually began 
work. It was argued by some that the proposed canal would 
compete with the Miami Canal, the Ohio Canal, and even draw 
trade from the National Road.* Indiana kept urging her neigh- 
bor State to begin construction. By 1835, Indiana had completed 
a considerable part of her section of the canal but it was of very 
little value since it had no outlet to Lake Erie. It appeared to 
be to Ohio’s advantage to commence digging her portion of the 
canal immediately. Friends of the waterway pointed out the fact 
that Indiana was likely to abandon her canal program and concen- 
trate on a system of railroads if Ohio did not begin work soon 
on the Wabash and Erie.‘ 

Ohio, however, was confronted by an obstacle in the form 
of a boundary dispute with Michigan. It was the rivalry over 
Toledo Bay and the terminus of the canal that gave to the Ohio- 
Michigan “war” its intensity. Ohio would not begin construction 
until she was certain that the entire length of the canal would 
lie within her borders. In a letter to Indiana, the Board of Canal 
Commissioners asserted that “we cannot consent to terminate 
this canal in a neighboring territory or state nor in such a manner 
that the important commercial emporium consequent upon the 
improvement may in any event grow up under foreign juris- 
diction.” 5 

Two years later, after the boundary dispute was out of the 

2 Ohio, Joint Resolution Relative to the Construction and Maintenance of the 

Wabash and Erie Canal, February 21, 1871. : 
. ® Report of the Board of Canal Commissioners, December 26, 1883, in the collec- 
tion of documents relating to the Ohio canals in the Archives Division of the Library 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society at Columbus. Hereafter, 
this collection will be cited as Canal MSS. 

‘Letter, Canal Commissioners of Indiana to Canal Commissioners of Ohio, 


June 16, 1835, Canal MSS. 
* July 26, 1885, ibid. 
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way, Ohio finally began work on the canal. By the end of 1837, 
contracts had been let for the construction of the entire line from 
Toledo to Indiana. At this time, conditions were favorable for 
the work since there was an abundance of labor available due to 
the suspension of much business in the East.° 

As preparations for the canal were going on, the spirit of 
speculation raged in the Maumee Valley. Although the country 
was as yet sparsely populated, villages were laid out and cities 
planned. People in the towns along the route saw a rosy future 
opening up before them. The prospects for Toledo were bright. 
When all the canals contemplated by Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
were completed, Toledo would become the center of over one 
thousand miles of inland navigation. It would be the chief city 
in the West.” In 1837, the editor of the Maumee Express pic- 
tured the future effects of the new canal as follows: “A new 
empire will be opened to the gaze of the admiring world. A new 
era will commence in agriculture, in the occupation of a soil of 
untold fertility, by a free, an enlightened, and a happy 
people. Commerce will learn a new lesson in this vast field of 
national intercommunication. The arts and _ sciences will 
flourish.” ® 


Several difficulties were encountered in fixing the exact loca- 
tion of the canal route. In the first place, there was the question 
as to whether it should end at the foot of the rapids of the 
Maumee or whether it should be carried a few miles farther to 
Manhattan on Toledo Bay. Many persons thought that it was 
unnecessary to extend a canal alongside the river from the rapids 
to Toledo. Of course the citizens of Maumee City wanted it to 
terminate at the rapids. That would make their town a great 
lake port. For several years, the newspapers of Toledo and 
Maumee carried on a lively dispute over the relative advantages 
of their respective locations as a terminus for the canal.® 


This rivalry was settled in 1837 by a report of the chief 
engineer. Because of some uncertainty in regard to the naviga- 


®“Report of Board of Public Works,” Ohio Executive Documents, 1888, 7. 
™Toledo Gazette, November 12, 1886. 

® Maumee Express, June 8 

*See Toledo Gazette, July 20, 1886; Maumee Express, April 29, 1887. 
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tion of lake vessels on the lower Maumee, he advised the con- 
tinuation of the canal to Manhattan, just below Toledo. This 
view prevailed and the canal line was extended to the bay.’° 

A typical question connected with the specific location of the 
canal route concerned the little village of Gilead in Wood County. 
According to the engineers, it would prove cheaper to construct 
the Wabash and Erie on the north bank of the river. However, 
Gilead protested. The town was on the south bank and would 
lose commerce, water power, and similar privileges if the canal 
were not built on its side of the river. When the controversy 
was finally settled, Gilead lost the canal. The route ran along 
the opposite bank of the river." 

In 1837, Gilead protested again. This time the engineers 
had proposed the construction of a feeder dam across the river 
at the head of the rapids. To do this, it would be necessary to 
buy considerable land on the Gilead side of the river. Satisfac- 
tory arrangements for this purchase could not be carried out. 
The village was opposed to a dam at that point because it would 
have meant the destruction of part of the town by backwater. It 
was not until 1844 that this question was definitely settled. In 
that year, it was decided to construct the proposed dam farther 
upstream so as not to interfere with the citizens of Gilead.’? 

The Wabash and Erie was for size and strength superior 
to any other canal in the State. It had almost three times the 
capacity of the Ohio Canal. Consequently, it proved to be com- 
paratively expensive to build. Yet, there does not seem to have 
been the profligate expenditure of money on this canal that was 
claimed by some at the time. The whole line was placed under 
contract to the lowest responsible bidders. Bids were invited 
by advertisements in a large number of newspapers in both Ohio 
and neighboring states. As it turned out, many contractors took 
work at lower prices than were justified by the circumstances. 
In the years from 1838 to 1841, a number of contracts were 
abandoned and had to be relet. Most of these failures were due 
to the high cost of provisions and labor which prevailed during 

2° “Report of Committee on Canals,’”’ Ohio House re 1837-88, 8 (Appendix). 


1 “Report of the Board of Public Works,” ibid., 
33“Report of Board of Public Works,” Ohio * " Docs., 1848, 1-2. 
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most of this time. In all probability, more money was lost by 
the unfortunate contractors than was gained by the more suc- 
cessful ones. The canal cost a good deal to build, but, in the 
opinion of the Board of Public Works, it could not have been 
constructed for much less.** 

Labor for use on the Wabash and Erie was recruited from 
two sources, local inhabitants and immigrants. It is impossible 
to determine the percentage ccntributed by each source but it 
seems probable that most of the unskilled workers on this canal 
were Irish immigrants. 

Wages were generally high. The reports of the Board of 
Public Works during this period frequently refer to the high cost 
of labor because of the competition of other public works in the 
western states. Whenever a section of the canal was put under 
construction, there was a general advance in the price of labor 
and provisions in that vicinity. This increased the cost of the 
canal and constituted one of the factors which caused many con- 
tractors to lose money.** 

The laborers were paid by the contractors and not by the 
State. At times disagreements arose over the payments. A few 
employers were dishonest and absconded, leaving their workers 
unpaid. This lack of integrity brought some sections of the 
canal into disrepute.** Nevertheless, when laborers failed to re- 
ceive their pay, the fault usually lay not with their employers, but 
with the State. Payments by the State on contracts were usually 
slow. For several months in 1839, workers were paid with 
Michigan “‘wild-cat” bills because of lack of funds. This cur- 
rency depreciated rapidly and caused a great deal of distress to 
all concerned.'® 

Numerous complaints came to the State officials from con- 
tractors who were not receiving their payments. One agent on 
the Wabash and Erie wrote in 1838 that construction was at a 
standstill. Men could not be hired, he said, because those who 

2 Ibid., 1842, 18-19. 

#Letter, F. D. Cochran to W. Kenedy, September 28, 1838, Canal MSS.; 
Samuel Hasbeer to Alfred Kelly, February 7, 1829, ibid. 

4 “Report of Canal Commissioners,” Journal of the Senate of Ohio, 1826, 125. 


_ Clark Waggoner, ed., History of the City of Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 
(New York, 1888), 595. 
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had been working had not been paid for several months.” Situa- 
tions such as this were common much of the time. In a report 
a few years later, the Board of Public Works stated that for the 
past fifteen months no money had been available with which to 
pay the canal contractors.%® 

Notwithstanding these financial difficulties, the work of con- 
structing the canal went on. When money was not to be had, 
promises were made to the laborers. Sometimes, when a con- 
tractor was hard-pressed to keep his men on the job, he would 
offer a keg of whiskey as an inducement to continue work.*® 

The Irish canal-laborers lived in camps along the construction 
line. When a considerable number of men were working on one 
section, their lines of huts would often resemble the barracks of 
a fortified post. The Irish digger’s chief means of recreation 
seemed to consist of Sunday drinking carousals and fights. Picks, 
shovels, clubs, and stones were used freely in these encounters 
and broken heads resulted frequently. 

A great deal of this turbulence was caused by excessive 
drinking. Indeed, a propensity for ardent spirits seemed to be 
the Irishman’s chief vice. Several factors favored a large per 
capita consumption of liquor by the canal laborer. In the first 
place, whiskey was cheap. The best quality cost little and in- 
ferior grades could be purchased by even the poorest Irishman. 
Furthermore, canal contractors of the period often provided their 
workers with alcoholic beverages. A barrel or two of whiskey 
would be supplied periodically in the hope of getiing more work 
out of the men.”° 

Although the canal worker probably drank more whiskey 
than was necessary for medicinal purposes, one reason for its 
wide use was a preventive against disease. Sickness among the 
laborers took a terrible toll of life. Country which is today quite 
healthy was then just the opposite. This was particularly true 
of the Maumee Valley and the near-by notorious Black Swamp. 








17 Letter, Oscar White to William Wall, September 15, 1888, Canal MSS. 
1 Ohio Ex. Docs., 1843, 19. 

2 “Receipts of Laborers, 1830,’ Canal MSS. 

2» Ibid, 
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Contemporary letters from the Maumee district are full of ref- 
erences to sickness.”* 

This prevalence of disease was caused largely by the many 
swamps and bodies of stagnate water. Morasses and marshes, 
small lakes and ponds dotted the woods. In places where the 
canal was not dug but was made by piling up embankments, 
water would trickle through these walls and gradually flood the 
surrounding lowlands. Mosquitoes and malaria were notoriously 
bad throughout the river bottoms, and flat lands. The sun was 
unable to penetrate the deep. foliage down to the swamps and 
drowned woodlands. During the summer months, the Six Mile 
Reservoir west of Defiance frequently became little more than 
a stagnate frog pond. It contributed its share to the prevailing 
sickliness of the region. 

As a result of these conditions, epidemics of smallpox, ty- 
phoid, pneumonia, and other diseases frequently ravaged the 
Maumee Valley. During certain seasons of the year, the ague 
was very common. Cholera was particularly bad at Toledo in 
some years.*? It was reported in 1839 that contractors on the 
canal were operating under unusually difficult conditions because 
of recurrent epidemics among the workers.** Both the Maumee 
and the Wabash Valleys acquired an unenviable reputation in 
this respect. Travelers considered themselves fortunate to get 
through the region without illness.** 


The shanties which quartered the laborers were generally un- 
sanitary and the men fell easy victims to epidemics. At regular 
intervals, a doctor would ordinarily make his rounds of the camp 
handing out quinine, calomel, and blue mass. Whiskey was used 
without stint as a protection against malaria. Every few hours 
during the day, a boy would pass along the line of diggings and 
give to each man his “jigger full” of whiskey. Still, even the 
most vigorous were not immune from the fevers, and, notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, a great many of the workers 
died. 


21See Canal MSS. 

2 “Report on Northern Division of Miami and Erie Canal,” P aan Canal MSS. 

23 “Report of Board of Public Works,” Ohio Ex. Docs., 1839, 

*4J. Richard Beste, The Wabash, or Adventures of an English Gentleman’s 
Family in the Interior of America (L ondon, 1885), II, 220. 
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The unhealthful nature oi the Maumee Valley made it difti- 
cult at times to secure men for the construction gangs. During 
the summer months, laborers often left the canal to avoid dan- 
ger of sickness. In some years construction proceeded very 
slowly because workers, through fear of disease, had kept clear 
of the region altogether.** In 1838, a contractor wrote from 
Maumee City that “here in truth almost everybody is sick and 
hands are very scarce.” In order to secure more laborers, he had 
“caused a notice to be published editorially in the Maumee Ex- 
press for 2000 hands with a request that other papers in the vi- 
cinity of a surplus laboring population would give it an insertion 
and it has been noticed by nearly all the Eastern papers.” °° 

The Catholic population of Toledo at this time was com- 
posed mainly of immigrants who had come to Ohio to work on 
the canal. Most of these were Irish, although some Germans 
were included in the group. Catholic priests, working among 
their people, attempted to improve the social and moral conditions 
in the construction camps. They were, however, severely handi- 
capped in their efforts by lack of numbers. It often happened 
that the Catholic laborer on the canal would not see a priest for 
months at a time. During these years, few were available for 
work on the frontier and along the canals.*’ 

In 1841, the first definite step was taken toward permanent 
Catholic work in the Maumee area. Father Rappe was sent to 
northern Ohio in that year. His parish extended west from To- 
ledo to Indiana and as far south as Allen County. Father Rappe 
found a difficult task before him. Intemperance was a special 
vice of the canal workmen. Too often the laborer spent his hard 
earned money on drink instead of on his family. In addition 
to the problem of liquor, there was the dreaded “Maumee fever” 
to cope with.*® 

Father Rappe worked hard in organizing parish and temper- 
ance societies. In 1846, he was joined by another priest who 
came to aid him in the fight against whiskey and disease. At 
that time, the outlook at Toledo was anything but hopeful. “At 
-8 Letter, Oscar White to William Wall, September 15, 1838, Canal MSS. 

% Ibid. 


% Catholic Almanac, 1838. $2. 
28 Waggoner, History of Toledo, 95. 
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certain seasons,” wrote the new priest, “it was almost impossible 
to meet a healthy looking person, and frequently entire families 
were sick and unable to help one another. Apart from the 
dread malarial fever, we were occasionally visited by such epi- 
demics as erysipelas, and towards the end of 1847 we saw the 
ship fever emigrants landing on the docks to die among strangers 
within a few hours after arrival.” *° 

Many difficulties were encountered in building the Wabash 
and Erie Canal. Yet, despite the obstacles of local jealousy, finan- 
cial problems, and disease, the work of construction steadily 
progressed. By 1843, the Ohio section of the waterway was com- 
pleted. On July 4 of that year, the canal was opened for navi- 
gation from Toledo to Lafayette.*° A great celebration was held 
at Fort Wayne as part of the festivities. Cannons were fired, 
bonfires lighted, and speakers proclaimed the arrival of a new 
day for the Maumee Valley. The future history of that section 
of Ohio was to prove the validity of their predictions. 


» Tbid., 595-6. 
. ,*Two years later, in 1845, the Miami and Erie Canal was completed from 
Cincinnati to its junction with the Wabash and Erie in Paulding County, Ohio. 





NEWS FROM THE MUSKINGUM? 


SALEM, September 9. Extract of a letter from a gentleman at the 
new settlement on the Muskingum, to a person in this town, dated July 20th. 

We had a beautiful passage down the Ohio from Pittsburg, in com- 
pany with 3 Kentucke boats. Without sails or oars, we glided down the 
fair* river, and in 48 hours arrived at the enchanting spot. It is really a 
delightful situation. The first thing which presented itself, when we 
ascended the bank by a grand and easy pair of stairs, was a fine level 
spot covered with huts and tents. Ranging the Muskingum, was a fine 
bowery, where our people celebrated the fourth of July; An oration was 
delivered by general VARNUM; and a fine dinner was provided; among 
other things, there were on the table pearch that weighed 24 pounds— 
pickerel of 22 pounds—roast pig, venison, &c. While dining, there was 
a discharge of cannon from the garrison, which is so near, that, with the 
settlement on the Virginia shore, it makes this point very lively. The 
day after we arrived was the time appointed for governor St. Clair to 
make his first public appearance. At 5 o’clock, p.m. there was a general 
muster in the bowery. His excellency came over from the garrison to 
this place, escorted by the corps of officers, the secretary, &c. The secre- 
tary then read the ordinance of congress, the governor’s commission, the 
judges’, and his own. The governor was then congratulated on his 
arrival at the seat of government; and three cheers closed the ceremony. 


The Rev. Mr. BRrEcK is here, and this day preached the first sermon 
that ever was delivered on the banks of the Muskingum, from Exodus 
xix. 5,6; “Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me, above all people; 
for all the earth is mine: And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
and an holy nation.” 

Now for the land. There is not a single person thut has ever been 
upon the ground, but what is pleased with its situation and fertility. 
Vegetation is equal to any thing you ever heard of it, except the pigs 
tails. Col. B. tells me, it is a fact, that they drove a stake into a cornhill, 
and measured the corn, and that in 24 hours it grew 9% inches. There 
are many very fine gardens here; and the city ground is clearing as fast 
as possible: But the situation of affairs is such, at present, respecting 
the Indians, that people cannot with safety go to their lands. 

Concerning the treaty, there is no probability of a general one at 
this time. The place that was designed for the treaty is about 80 miles 
up the Muskingum, and the stores were deposited there; and a few days 
before we arrived, the place was attacked by about a dozen poltroons, of 
the Chippawas; who killed two centinels, and a mulatto; but they lost 3 
or 4 of their own party. Information was brought of this affair to the 
garrison by some friendly Indians, and a boat was dispatched to bring off 
the stores. Captains Tunis and White Eyes, chiefs of the Delawares, who 
are friendly disposed, went up with our people. By the stratagem of the 
chiefs some of the scoundrels were taken. They came in with the 





* Meaning of the word Ohio. 
1 Reprinted from Hudson (New York) Weekly Gazette, September 28, 1788. 
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friendly Indians to drink whiskey, &c. When our boat arrived, the In- 
dians were all paraded, about 70, without arms, to hear something, they 
did not know what. There were about 28 of our people; some with cords 
in their pockets; Six Indians were pitched upon, as rogues; and the of- 
ficer told them, that six must go to the garrison as hostages: And, with 
out any ceremony, our people seized each his man, as had been concerted, 
and tied his arms behind him, put the six into the boat, and pushed off 
with them; telling the rest if they wished to treat, they must come to the 
garrison. The prisoners are now in irons in the garrison. Two or three 
of them, if not all, were concerned in the murder. It is probable they 
will soon be executed here. This is not a national affair: The party was 
a lawless banditti; and spirited measures, it is thought, will be the best 
for us, as the Indians are very much afraid of the Yankees—much more 
so than of the Long Knife, as they call the Virginians at Kentucke. We 
must wait the event of these difficulties. We feel ourselves pretty secure, 
so near the garrison, and are venturing to build our house about one 
stone’s throw from the stockade, and one mile from the point. The 
directors are determined to clear the. city ground as fast as possible. 
Living is exceedingly cheap here, while a person has any thing to buy 
with: We get what venison we want for a copper a pound. If we can go 
on to our lands in safety, happiness is within our reach. 


Extract of a letter of later date (Aug. 2) from the same. 
We have some favorable communications from the Indian council. 
A friendly Indian arrived at the garrison on Thursday, with intelligence 
to the governor, that there had been a dissension in the council: The 
Chippawas and Ottawas would not come in: The other tribes told 


them, if they would not, they must fight their own battles for they would 
not assist them. Finally they all concluded to come into the treaty; and 
about twelve o’clock this day, 13 of their chiefs came in to the garrison 
in pomp, all mounted on horses, bearing the flag of the United States. 
Every thing is expected from their pacific disposition. 
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Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy. By William Wade 
Hinshaw. (Richmond, Ind., Friends Book and Supply 
House, distributors, 1937. Vol. I: 1185p. $20.00, with 
discount to libraries and Meetings.) 


Genealogy, which is an auxiliary of historical science, has 
been defined as the systematic account of the origin, descent, and 
relations of families. Genealogical knowledge becomes of great 
importance in many ways both as to individual interests, and as 
an aid in interpreting historical development. Such knowledge 
becomes important in a personal or legal view when family claims 
are to be established, and in a general way in tracing fundamental 
causes which have entered into migrations and the expansion 
of a nation. How important then is it to keep the most exact 
records possible of all families, so that if for no other purpose, 
they can be used to authenticate any point either genealogical, 
social, or legal! 

The best example of an unselfish project of the kind, and 
at the same time of the greatest magnitude for a single project 
provided by one person, is the mammoth one undertaken by 
William Wade Hinshaw in his Encyclopedia of American Quaker 
Genealogy, the first volume of which has just appeared off the 
press. This attractive, cloth bound volume of 1185 pages is de- 
voted to data obtained from the official records and minutes of 
the thirty-three oldest Monthly Meetings which belong or ever 
belonged to North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and these embrace 
the membership of all Friends within the limits of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and parts of Virginia. 
This volume thus furnishes the background for a large part of 
the Quakers and descendants of Quakers who laid the foundation 
of Quakerism in Ohio and Indiana, and eventually expanded to 
the Pacific Coast. In addition to the genealogical records, an 
historical account of each Monthly Meeting precedes the records. 
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This is one of the greatest pieces of genealogical work which 
has been undertaken by one individual without any thought of 
financial return. Mr. Hinshaw has spent and is spending a small 
fortune to see that this work is well done, and at best he can 
only hope to get at least partial returns for the absolute cost of 
printing and distributing the volumes, with no compensation for 
the money expended in securing capable research students and 
editors to compile the material. 

A copy of this book should be in every genealogical, histori- 
cal, and state library in the country and should also be in every 
local library giving attention to genealogical work, particularly 
where Friends are concerned. 

When this compilation shall have been completed it will 
show the lineages of hundreds of thousands of Quaker descend- 
ants in exact continuity—a thing absolutely impossible for any 
other class of descendants of our early American ancestors. Al- 
though thousands of books of family lineages have been published 
at great cost, none of them has this advantage of exact continuity 
all the way back, even to our European progenitors, which has 
been preserved in the records of the Society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers. No other class of Americans descended 
so uniformly from the highest class of European nobility as do 
the Quaker descendants, thousands of whom can trace their 
lineages directly back to kings. That our early American Quak- 
ers came from Europe’s hardiest and strongest stock is clearly 
shown in all historical annals. 

The early Quakers came to America from several European 
countries: England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland, 
and Germany. Their high standing and their strong protests 
against tyranny and oppression, taxation, wars, etc., made their 
home countries glad to get rid of them, since it was found that 
putting them into jail did no good whatever and that such action 
only increased their numbers many-fold, thus strengthening their 
Opposition to oppressive laws and persecution. Thousands sub- 
mitted to jail sentences rather than submit to religious tyranny. 
Quakers were not serfs. On the contrary, they were the bravest 
people. They peacefully resisted every attempt of rulers to crush 
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them. After coming to America they migrated by ox-team cara- 
vans into almost every vast American wilderness without the 
protection of arms, there to “hew out” farms and villages, found 
schools and peaceful settlements to which more timid folk could 
come and live in security. 

But since they were determined to live in peace, apart from 
other people, they conducted their own affairs and kept their own 
records, so that for nearly 200 years their marriages, births, 
deaths, and movements were not recorded in civil county records. 
Their early history, therefore, has been hidden in their own 
books, of which there have been many thousands—books now 
rapidly decaying and falling into dust. Although various mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends have done all they could to pre- 
serve these books, bringing them to fireproof vaults, covering 
their rotting pages with silk, etc., no real attempt to extract their 
genealogical data was made until four years ago when William 
Wade Hinshaw, seeing the precious value of these records, and 
realizing their genealogical importance, felt such a deep concern 
that he and his wife decided to devote their lives and financial 
resources to bringing this genealogical data to light. 

Much will depend upon the response made to this volume 
whether the series can be continued, as it by all means ought to 
be if humanly possible. Having used some of the records on 
which this volume is based, this reviewer marvels at what has 
been accomplished and condensed into this gold mine of genea- 
logical and historical information. It has been organized and 
arranged in such a clear, simple way that anyone can use it with 
little effort and great pleasure and satisfaction. HL. 


Jay Cooke, Private Banker. By Henrietta M. Larson. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1936. 433p. $5.00.) 


This is the story of the rise, growth, and failure of a private 
banker—the story of a private banker who was the financier of 
the northern cause in the Civil War and the sponsor of the issue 
of the fatal Northern Pacific Securities—the story of a money 
middleman who transformed the earlier type of passive banker 
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(that is, the financier who provided the capital but who was 
passive in his relations to both the investing owner and the in- 
dustrial user of the capital) into a promoter or director of enter- 
prise, an active banker, the money middleman who not only 
provides the capital but also participates in the affairs of the bor- 
rower and shares the responsibility for the use of the loan. It is 
the story of the realistic unfolding of social evolution—of the ef- 
fort to direct and control—in the financial world. 

Miss Henrietta Larson has made a detailed study of the 
life of Jay Cooke as a case in business history rather than 
emphasizing the personal aspects of his life. It is really an ac- 
curate picture of an important period in the history of American 
business. Throughout the entire work the author has been care- 
ful to keep in mind both the man and his work. Being an au- 
thority on business history, Miss Larson is in a position to judge 
the work of men in the business world. She traces the story of 
his business life from the time he bought toys and picture books 
which he displayed in the window of the store where he worked 
and sold on his own account, on through his training as an em- 
ploye of the firm of Enoch ‘W. Clark of Philadelphia, and the 
establishment of his own business. She carries the story through 
the period of his national operation and brilliant success and on 
into the disastrous financing of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
‘The author clearly proves that although Cooke was not a great 
investment banker, he was an outstandingly successful war bond 
propagandist. When the war was over and conditions changed, 
Cooke was not able to adjust himself to normal business condi- 
tions. He failed as a policy-formulator, and he failed later as 
an active investment banker. Miss Larson has successfully at- 
tempted to give a complete description of his life showing where 
and why he was a success and a failure. After reading Cooke’s 
life, one has a deeper appreciation of the difficulties incurred 
by the private banker during the period of the Civil War and the 
beginning of the “Big Business Era” which immediately followed. 
The book is recommended as an excellent financial history of this 
period in American business. 

L. H. B. 
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